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General Literature and Art. 


Rude-Stone Monuments in all Countries; their Age and Uses. 
By James Fergusson, D.C.L., F.R.S., V.P.R.A.S., F.R-LB.A., &c. 
Murray. 

Tuts valuable and interesting treatise is the offspring of 

two other works by the same author, namely, his Handbook 

of Architecture (1854), and his History of Architecture (1864). 

In 1860, also, Mr. Fergusson contributed an article on the 

subject to the Quarterly Review, entitled “Stonehenge ;” 

and in 1870 a further article in the same journal, entitled 

“‘Non-Historic Times,” announced his latest views on the 

megalithic monument question. 

Mr. Fergusson, therefore, may fairly claim the right of 
speaking with some authority, as an architect and antiquary, 
on the history and nature of these monuments, although it 
may not be correct to assume, as he does, that “‘no other 
antiq .... has gone so carefully and fully into the whole 
subject” (pref. p. vii) as he has done. Neither should it be 
held as conclusive evidence in favour of the correctness of 
Mr. Fergusson’s opinions that no refutation followed the 
expression of these opinions in the Quarterly articles, 
especially as the articles in question appeared without that 
degree of weight and authority which the announcement of 
the writer's name would justly attach to them. An erroneous 
opinion may be many times expressed, and yet escape 
correction. 

Failing other opponents, however, Mr. Fergusson becomes 
in some measure his own refutor. “On many minor points,” 
he says, “I have offered suggestions which I do not feel sure 
that I could prove if challenged.” These were made, he adds, 
“because it oftens happens that such suggestions turn the 
attention of others to points which would otherwise be over- 
looked . . . . ; while, if disproved, they are only so much 
rubbish swept out of the path of truth” (p. ix). This practice 
may be allowable in a debating society, or may be adopted 
with advantage in contributing to a journal like Motes and 
Queries ; but in a work of scientific character it is both 
inconvenient and objectionable. Where a subject is, more- 
over, already overlaid with difficulties such as yet retard the 
solution of this megalithic question, it is hardly justifiable 
for a writer of good authority to add to those difficulties by 
putting forward as statements founded on evidence what 
aré merely tentative suggestions. Mr. Fergusson evidently 
feels this too, for he is rather severe on others guilty of a 
somewhat similar offence. 

The authors opinion, as he candidly tells us, differs 
widely from that generally received. It has happened 
before now in the world’s history that one man has been 
right and the rest of mankind wrong. But the reason 
which gives Mr. Fergusson confidence in the soundness of 
his views is merely that he has spent, as he says, the greater 
part of his life in studying the architecture of all nations. 
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The study of a question so complex as that presented by 
these megalithic remains might-well occupy even the whole - 
of a man’s life without yielding the desired result ; for the 
builders of these monuments have left no record of their 
erection, no legible inscriptions, nor “ architectural features. 
to reveal their history.” And, even as Mr. Fergusson 
observes, the contents of these monuments being of a mixed 
character, consisting generally of bones, stones, iron, bronze, 
and gold, little dependence can be placed on the, presence 
of any one class of objects to fix the age of these monu- 
ments “till it can be shown at what date their use did’ 
really cease” (p. 14). Reversing the process, Mr. Fer- 
gusson, instead of deducing the age of the monuments from. 
the nature of their contents, endeavours to prove the age of 
the contents from that of the monuments in which they are- 
found, the latter being by far the more difficult task. 

The author’s views regarding the age and nature of the 
class of Rude-Stone Monuments which form the subject of 
his work are briefly stated in the following propositions :— 
I. That they are generally sepulchral, or connected with 
the rites of the dead. II. That they are not temples in any 
usual or appropriate sense of the term. III. That they 
were generally erected by partly civilised races after they 
had come in contact with the Romans, and most of them 
may be considered as belonging to the first ten centuries of 
the Christian era. (P. 27.) 

To the first of these propositions few competent anti- 
quaries will object. The second will also find few dissen- 
tients, for the notion that dolmens were used as sacrificial 
altars by serpent-worshipping Druids is now well nigh 
exploded, although this class of remains will probably con- 
tinue to be known for a long time to come by the name of 
“ Druids’ altars.” Moreover, the qualification, “‘ usual or 
appropriate sense,” does not exclude the probability of 
dolmens and stone circles having been frequented for the 


celebration of funeral games in pre-Christian times, But 


the third proposition fixes the age of these monuments at too 
recent a date to receive the assent of archaeologists, unless 
based on indubitable evidence. And this evidence is want- 
ing. It is not to be denied that sepulchral tumuli were~ 
erected in these islands, as well as on the continent, at 
dates long within the Christian era ; but it does not follow 
that similar monuments were not also erected centuries 
before it. Even if it was clearly proved that King Gorm 
and Queen Thyra were buried in the tenth century in the 
mounds in Jutland that bear their names (the chambers im 
which, it is to be remarked, were formed of oak, not of 
stone ; p. 297), it may not be quite certain that the tumuli 
were erected at the time, for there is abundant evidence to 
prove that even as late as the sixteenth century the practice 
of burying in ancient mounds was not altogether aban- 
doned, in these islands at least. Of this a reliable instance 
is recorded in the Annals of Loch-Cé, an Irish chronicle 
(Rolls Publ. 1871), under the year 1581, where it is stated 
that an eminent person was buried at (or in) the duma of 
Ballintober, in Connaught. This dwma, or tumulus, must 
have been then of great antiquity. 

Mr. Fergusson disputes that any of these megalithic- 
structures belong to a pre-historic or even pre-Christian age. 
There is no evidence of their erection before those eras, he-. 
says, and therefore they must have been built later. They are - 
not mentioned by the classic writers, and therefore could 
not have existed in their time. But he fully appreciates, of 
course, the weakness of such negative evidence. On the 
other hand, he seems to disregard too much the value of 
historical traditions, which assign to the monuments an age: - 
far beyond the limit. he allows. These are only cobwebs of 
fable, woven by “ poets and pedants,” which he feels. nox 
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remorse in brushing away, substituting his own “ impressions” 
for national traditions, and this sometimes in such an arbitrary 
manner as to leave no room for argument. Speaking of 
the history of King Arthur, he says: “ This is not the place 
to examine so large a question. It will be sufficient to state 
what I believe to be the main facts. Those who do not admit. 
them need not read further.” (P. 133.) By adopting his sug- 
gestion the incredulous student will miss the incorrect ety- 
mology of “Cat Coit Celidon,” the scene of one of Arthur's 
battles, which Mr. Fergusson gives four pages further on, where 
he says that “ Coit,” the second member of the name, “ only 
so far as the dictionaries tell us, means ‘ coracle,’ and” (as Cat 
means a battle) ‘would seem to indicate a struggle in boats.” 
But Coit is explained by the ninth-century glossarist Cormac 
(voce Salchuait) as “a name for a wood in Combrecc,” or 
Welsh. The English word “cot” had not then been 
adopted into Gaelic dictionaries. 

“It is probable, after all,” Mr. Fergusson says, “ that it is 
from the Irish annals that the greatest amount of light will 
be thrown on the history and uses of the megalithic monu- 
ments” (p. 175). But this light will hardly be evolved by his 
process, which consists in setting aside as totally unreliable 
the system of chronology and regnal lists on which these 
annals are based, and bringing together events and per- 
sonages separated in the annals by wide periods of time. 
It suits Mr. Fergusson’s theory. of modernisation to bring 
into immediate contact the Tuatha De Danann dynasty, 
whose era the Irish annalists refer to a period long ante- 
cedent to the Christian era, and the dynasty of King Crim- 
thann (circa a.D. 84) ; but if there is any element of truth 
in the historical traditions preserved in Irish MSS., from St. 
Patrick’s age at least, the Tuatha De Dananns were so long 
extinct in Crimthann’s time that they had already passed 
into fairies and gods, abiding in those hills and mounds 
some of which are now known to be chambered tumuli. 
And so far from the Four Masters having, “like truly 
patriotic Irishmen,” carried back the history of their country 
to the Flood, they constructed no system of chronology 
themselves, but confined their labours to digesting the 
records which had descended to them from remote times. 
Granted that the minute details of a battle cannot be 
transmitted by oral tradition for a period of two thousand 
years, it is nevertheless credible that the bare record of 
important events may be preserved through that channel for 
at least ten centuries. The Gaelic-speaking people of the 
highlands of Scotland and Ireland still recite long lays and 
stories which Mr. John F. Campbell, that most excellent of 
Shanachies, will truly tell us have not existed in writing for 
perhaps six hundred years. On the subject of writing, too, 
Mr. Fergusson is not always a safe guide. Whether the art 
of writing was known in Ireland in or before the reign of 
Cormac Mac Art (A.D, 218-266), or was introduced by 
the Christian missionaries in the fifth century, as some 
authorities believe, has not yet been satisfactorily settled, but 
that it was extensively practised before the year 600 is very 
certain. This, however, is not the opinion of Mr. Fer- 
gusson, who considers that before the year 600 it was very 
little practised. In that year, he says, the Irish did not 
possess even a copy of théir most celebrated literary monu- 
ment, the Zéin Bé Chuailnge, because “a mission was sent 
to Italy to copy one said to have existed there” (p. 196). 
But in the very passage from which he has drawn this con- 
clusion (O’Curry’s Lectures, p. 29), it is expressly stated that 
the copy in question had been carried eastwards (é.¢. out of 
Ireland) at some previous time, by a “ saoi,” or sage. 

Mr. Fergusson’s examination of the history, extent, and 
character of the Irish monuments has been of too cursory a 
kind to justify him in expressing himself so positively as he 





does regarding their age. ‘There may be other rude-stone 
monuments in Ireland,” he says, “besides those described 
or alluded to in the preceding pages, but they can scarcely 
be very numerous or very important” (p. 237). Any one 
acquainted with the still unpublished materials of Irish history 
must know that the monuments hitherto discovered do not 
amount to a tithe of those mentioned in the Irish MSS., 
under various names, and referred to various ages and per- 
sons ; and of those hitherto brought under notice, not one- 
fourth has attracted his attention. The magnificent three- 
chambered dolmen on the summit of Sliabh-Claire at Duntri- 
league, in the county of Limerick, has escaped him, although 
it has a history ; and the majestic circle and standing stones 
near Lough Gur, in the same county, are not noticed. The 
ancient traditions repecting these latter remains, which were 
certainly taken down at the earliest period of written his- 
tory, indicate that in the first century of the Christian era 
their age and usés were totally forgotten. A hundred others 
might also be enumerated, including the huge pillar-stones 
at Punchestown, near Naas—the remains of the “ chorea 
gigantum,” which Geoffrey of Monmouth describes (or others 
like them) as having been removed to Stonehenge. 

The author’s personal investigation of the Irish monu- 
ments, though fruitful and instructive, was really very limited, 
for he seems to have altogether passed by the province of 
Munster, with its numerous remains of antiquity. He has 
certainly been industrious in consulting published authori- 
ties on the subject of his work ; but it is not his fault that 
the most accurate sources of information are as yet unavail- 
able to all but the few acquainted with the tongue in which 
they are written. Until these are published, all attempts at 
deciding the vexed question of the age of these structures 
must prove futile. One or two instances may be sufficient 
to show the danger of arriving at conclusions on imperfect 
data. The sepulchral remains near Cong, in Mayo, and at 
Carrowmore, in Sligo (which Mr. Fergusson at one time 
attributes to the Tuatha de Dananns, and at another to the 
Danes), are represented by him as ‘marking, respectively, 
the battles of a Southern and Northern Moytura. This “no 
Irish antiquary has ventured to doubt,” he says. It is not 
because there are not good grounds for doing so, at least 
as regards the Southern Moytura, or Moytura-Cunga. That 
there were two battles of Moytura fought in Ireland before 
the Christian era seems certain ; but the most ancient MSS. 
represent them as fought in the same place, and somewhere 
in the north of Connaught. Before the seventeenth century, 
the stony neck of land between Loughs Mask and Corrib 
was not regarded as the site of a battle of Moytura-Cunga, 
or Moytura of Cong ; and the account of the first battle of 
Moytura, of which Mr. Fergusson seems to have read a 
translation, does not countenance the presumption that it 
was fought in a spot so unsuited to a great battle. There 
is no place near Cong called Magh-Tuiredh, and apparently 
there never was ; but the existence of Cunga (or “ Cunga- 
Feichin,” Fechin’s angustia, St. Fechin, ob. A.D. 664) pro- 
bably suggested to the Four Masters, who were among 
the earliest to identify the first battle of Moytura with the 
southern Cong, the propriety of locating the site of the 
battle there. 

But there were other places named Cunga, or Cong, in 
Mayo and Sligo; and an older authority than the Four 
Masters places the field of battle of Magh-Tuiredh-Cunga 
to the north-west of Loch-Cé (Roscommon county), and con- 
sequently in the county of Sligo (see Annals of Loch-Cé, 
introd. pp. Xxxvi—xxxix). 

Mr. Fergusson finds, as he thinks, an important piece of 
evidence to support his theory in the history of a dolmen 
near Ballina, on the west side of the river Moy, which he 
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assumes to have a date, and that date some time in the 
sixth century. It is, he says, the grave of four persons who 
" were executed for murdering the grandson of a man who 
died A.D. 428. In this, however, Mr. Fergusson has been 
misled by Dr. O’Donovan ; for the Irish MS. which the 
latter quotes as his authority (Book of Lecan, 2376), does 
not state, as he assumes, that the culprits were buried on 
the western bank of the Moy, opposite to Ard-na-riag (so 
called from their execution, riag), but implies that they were 
interred on the summit of the hill which is now known as 
Ardnarea, on the east side of the river. : 
When quoting others, however, Mr. Fergusson is not always 
correct himself. At p. 144, for instance, he cites Petrie’s 
authority for the statement that a coin of Valentinian had 
been found zz the mound of New Grange, whereas Petrie 
only said om the mound. His most serious offence in this 
line is where he attributes to the late Dr. J. Henthorn Todd 
opinions which are totally opposed to those entertained and 
often expressed by him. After fixing the era of the Fir- 
bolgs to his own satisfaction (B.c. 50), he says, ‘‘since the 
above was written, I have been gratified to find so eminent 
an authority as Dr. Henthorn Todd... arriving, by a 
very different road, at very nearly the same conclusion ;” 
and quotes the assertion that the Firbolg “conquest of 
Ireland was not much older than Caesar’s time, if it were 
not a good bit later,” from “‘ /rish Nennius, translated by J. 
H. Todd, Appendix C.” There is no such appendix to 
the work ; and the statements here fathered on Dr. Todd 
are found in No. 21 of the Additional Notes (p. c), which 
were all supplied by the late clever scholar, but fanciful 
critic, Mr. Algernon Herbert, as Mr. Fergusson might easily 
have seen by the initial (H.) at foot of the note, and the 
‘statement which Dr. Todd was careful to add in the title- 
page, fixing upon Mr. Herbert. the responsibility for the 
opinions put forward in these Additional Notes. 
Nevertheless, although Mr. Fergusson’s views as to the 
age of these monuments may not meet with general. acqui- 
escence, every archaeologist must thank him for producing 
a very valuable and interesting work, well written and beau- 
tifully illustrated. W. M. HENNESSY. © 





Fifine at the Fair. By Robert Browning. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
THE story of Mr. Browning’s new poem—the outward 


action of the characters—is of the simplest. A Frenchman 
and his wife, Elvire, stroll out at Pornic, where the Loire 
and the sea unite; they visit a summer fair where the 
husband admires the peculiar beauty of Fifine, the dancing- 
girl; they walk down to the beach and to the Druidical 
remains, and so return to their villa, where there is pushed 
into the husband’s hands a letter—the enigmatical result of 
that largess of coin he had slipped into the pleading tam- 
bourine of the spangled dancer. But the story—the slight 
action—is the least important part of the poem of between 
two and three thousand lines spoken by the husband of 
Elvire to Elvire, momentarily jealous—nay, pained, a little 
unreasonably—by the admiration Fifine has evoked, and by 
that outburst of praise of a Bohemian life and lawlessness— 
an outburst of feeling suggested, surely not created, by the 
flitting figures at the fair. The monologue, though spoken 
to the man’s wife, and though often argumentative, is in 
truth meditative ; and it is the meditation of a man who has 
the liveliness to feel Bohemian charms—the effervescence 
of spirit or of sense “frenetic to be free”—who has the 
capacity, denied alike to puritan and libertine, to see in life 
more ways than one, and yet the strong good sense to know 
that law is better than lawlessness, and the seemingly re- 
stricted sphere more fruitful than the search through space. 





“* Each step aside just proves divergency in vain. 
The wanderer brings home no profit from his quest 
Beyond the sad surmisé that keeping house were best 
Could life begin anew. His problem og aright 
Was—‘ From the given point evolve the infinite !’ 
Not—‘ Spend thyself in space, endeavouring to joint 
Together, and so make infinite, point and point : 
Fix into one Elvire a fair-ful of Fifines !’ 
Fifine, the foam-flake, she’; Elvire, the sea’s self, means 
Capacity at need to shower how many such ! 
And yet we left her calm profundity, to clutch 
Foam-flutter, bell on bell, that, bursting at a touch, 
Blistered us for our pains. But wise, we want no more 
O’ the fickle element. Enough of foam and roar ! 
Landlocked we live and die henceforth : for here’s the villa-door.” 


The key-note of the poem is struck by some couplets in 
the first act of Molitre’s Don Juan. FElvire, understanding 
neither his absence nor his excuses, addresses her husband : 
— Vous plait-il, Don Juan, de nous éclaircir ces beaux 
mysttres ?” And before he, who is so voluble to Sganarelle, 
has stammered out a reply, she tells him that he can ill 
defend himself, that he should arm himself with a noble 
effrontery, and declare that in his sentiments towards her 
there is no change whatever. Now in Mr. Browning’s 
poem the speaker has followed this advice. Armed witha 
noble effrontery—albeit he is anything but a mere repro- 
duction of the Don Juan of the earlier dramatic poet—he 
plunges into the wide subject of the nature of man’s love for 
woman and of his admiration for and liking of women; and 
in the diffuse afologia built up of countless illustrations, 
similes, subtleties, and ingenuities, he is sometimes all 
sophistry and sometimes all justice. Sometimes he deserves 
the naive remark of Sganarelle: “ Je ne sais que dire ; car 
vous tournez les choses d’une manitre qu'il semble que 
vous avez raison; et cependant il est vrai que vous ne 
Pavez pas;” and sometimes, as in the passage already 
quoted, his conclusions are full of wisdom and virtue: so 
that on the whole he is a character unusually attractive for a 
great analyst to examine—for a great painter to depict. And 
here, in the one hundred and seventy pages of this book, is 
his heart exposed as on a dissecting table ; and Mr. Browning, 
with his keen instrument in hand, points out what is morbid 
and what is healthy. in his complex organization. 

Would that his exposition were always lucid! Difficult 
it is, and perhaps must be, by reason of its subtlety ; but 
surely there is here and there a wilful obsturity, which will 
restrict the book for the most part to the large but not yet 
enormous circle of Mr. Browning’s warm admirers. Is it 
possible, some may ask, as they stand amazed at the 
difficulties of Fifine at the Fair, that the poet has written of 
purpose an enigma—to the Rosamund’s bower of this 
labyrinth can they only reach who grasp the necessary 
thread? No, indeed; but it is probable that Mr. Browning, 
conscious that in our day most reading is careless reading, is 
not sorry to give men what they cannot read carelessly, and 
that sometimes in doing this—say in Mifine: not in Balaus- 
tion: not in Hohenstiel—he does much more than is needed 
to dispel the indolence which is the mode. Now and then 
he is wantonly obscure, and now and then he writes in a 
French idiom, not an English—talks of “ white nights,” for 
instance, instead of sleepless nights—he who has done so 
much in Zhe Ring and the Book and in many another work 
(yes, in this very volume) to preserve or to recall the sturdy 
English banished from novel and newspaper. 

Of the general mode of treatment followed in this poem, 
and of the poem’s place amongst Mr. Browning’s works, a 
little must here be said. As a poem for the most part of 
intime life and thought, with no more background, no more 
local colour, than the due presentation of character requires, 
it may be considered an analysis comparable chiefly with 
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the Scenes de la Vie privée of Balzac. In this way, it is re- 
lated to Any Wife to any Husband, to Dis Aliter Visum, 
and to James Lee. ‘These indeed are but some important 
members of that family group of Mr. Browning’s poems of 
which /ifine itself must now be accounted the head. But 
as an elaborated exposition of individual and peculiar cha- 
racter, the new book claims kinship with the “ apologies ” 
of Bishop Blougram and of Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, 
and it introduces us to a personage hardly less subtle and 
complex than these, though his part is played upon the 
Pornic shore instead of among the intellectual refinements 
and cavillings of theologians, or on the crater of a volcanic 
“ society” requiring to be “ saved.” 

In treating the subject that is broached and probed in 
Fifine at the Fair, most writers would have constructed a 
dialogue ; the husband would have spoken first, and then 
the wife. But there is greater subtlety in Mr. Browning’s 
method of making the husband frame for the wife her 
answers, retorts, objections, and embody these, together with 
his own discourse, in one long monologue ; for it gives room 
for utterances from three points of view and types of cha- 
racter, instead of only two. ~The husband speaks in the 
main for himself; but at times he speaks for the wife as she 
would really speak, and at times he speaks for her as there 
could only speak the woman he imagines her to be. 

Save in the prologue and epilogue, the book is written in 
couplets of twelve syllables to the line—spirited verse, often 
with the buoyancy and now and then with the directness of 
FTervé Riel, and, except for occasional roughness, not open 
to the conventional charges preferred against the versification 
of this poet. He also can jingle rhymes as well as another, 
though generally if one thinks of him with a great rhymer 
such as Victor Hugo, one thinks of him by way of contrast, 
as of one whose poetry contains the greatest quantity of 
thought with (often: not always) the least amount of splen- 
dour, while Victor Hugo’s contains the greatest superficial 
splendour with the least possible amount of thought. With 
the one poet, manner is the chief thing: with the other, 
matter. And Browning at his best has in truth the terseness 
in fulness which is the special note and most unfailing sign 
of the great men in the greatest literatures—he has, when 
at his best, the pregnancy of Horace, Goethe, Balzac. 

Of details, it may first be said that Fifine at the Fair con- 
tains two especially fine and suggestive illustrations, which 
should strike everyone—nor those the least who consider 
that work so substantial as the whole of this requires an 
often pondered judgment and the test of years. One is that 
parable of the householder’s comparative regard for Rafael 
and for Doré: the other, the parable of the half hewn, half 
shapeless block in which only the sympathetic mind could 
trace the undreamt-of value of the work of Michel Agnolo. 
The laudation of the unfettered life of wandering gypsies 
—natural enough to most men in a mood that is fleeting— 
will remind at orice of Waring and of “the wild joy of 
living,” sung so splendidly in Savi. The portrait of Fifine 
herself—to mention another detail, and to end with it— 
is in the face delicate and strongly individual, and in the 
attitude vivid and bold. 


“©, . . « Either ear is cut 

Thin as a dusk-leaved rose carved from a cocoa nut. 

And then, her neck! Now, grant ycu had the power to deck, 
Just as your fancy pleased, the bistre-length of neck, 

Could lay, ic shine against its shade, a moonlike row 

Of pearl, each round and white as bubble, Cupids blow 

Big out of mothers’ milk,—what pearl moon would surpass 
That string of mock-turquoise, those almandines of glass, 
Where girlhood terminates? For with breasts’ birth commence 
The boy, and page costume, till pink and impudence 


As here she fronts us full, with pose half frank, half fierce ; 

«+ «© © «© © « « « « « « No other than Fifine 

Points toe, imposes haunch, and pleads with tambourine.” 
The portrait is completed, and in a sense exalted, else- 
where in the book, by the description of that occasional. 
scorn ‘with which Fifine surveys the crowd that admires her. 


‘* Know all of me outside : the rest be emptiness 
Hae sycheS yO 2 ts wba eue! 3 
I’m just my instrument : sound hollow: mere smooth skin 
Stretched o’er gilt framework, I: rub-dub, nought else within— 
Always for such as you !—if I have use elsewhere— 
If certain bells, now mute, can jingle—need you care ?” 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





Notes sur l’Angleterre. Par H. Taine. Paris: Hachette. 
Notes on England. By H. Taine. Translated by M. F. Rae. 
Strahan and Co. 


M. Taine’s JVoées (the result of visits made to England in 
the years 1861-62 and 1871), together with the able con- 
tributions of M. Esquiros to the Revue des deux Mondes, 
will have the effect of establishing-the long controverted 
fact that it is possible for a Frenchman to write of England 
without falling into a series of grotesque misrepresentations 
in regard to what concerns our social life and domestic 
habits. One of the leading French philosophers has come 
over with the intention of studying us, and the wish to like 
us, and if he has failed in the latter, it is owing to differences 
of idiosyncrasy between his nation and ours, the develop- 
ment of which is the chief object of his book. Moreover, 
on reading his opening pages descriptive of the meteoro- 
logical caprices of London, we feel that we can hardly over- 


estimate the objective spirit which is, on the whole, so 


commendable in this work. What indeed must be the 
feelings of a foreigner who awakes one morning to find 
darkness not only visible but tangible, in a hideous yellow 
fog clinging to the face of London, and in the author's own 
words we give his assurance that his tenacity of life was put 
to the test by his first experience of a rainy Sunday in it :— 
“Un dimanche 4 Londres par la pluie: boutiques fermées, 
rues presque vides ; c’est l’aspect d’un cimetiére immense et 
décent. Les rares passants, sous leur parapluie, dans le 
désert des squares et des rues, ont lair d’ombres inquittes 
qui reviennent ; cela est horrible. Je n’avais pas l’idée d’un 
pareil spectacle, et l’on dit qu'il est fréquent 4 Londres. 
Petite pluie fine serrée, impitoyable ; & la voir, il n’y'a pas 
de raison pour qu'elle ne dure pas jusqu’a la fin des siécles ; 
les pieds clapotent, il y a de l’eau partout, de l’eau sale, 
imprégnée d’une odeur de suie. Dans le Strand surtout, et 
dans le reste de la Cité, aprés une heure de marche, on a le 
spleen, on congoit le suicide.” It is easy to conceive what, 
under these depressing circumstances, must be the (effect 
produced by our mean and irregular street architecture— 
irregular in a fashion which can only be rendered tolerable 
by the beauty of colour so conspicuous for its absence. 
And, in realising the general sense of ugliness and discom- 
fort which must have weighed him down, we may pardon: 
M. Taine for pointing out Somerset House as a mark for 
particular reprobation, and the Wellington “ Achilles” in 
the Park, which, seeing that it is a copy of an antique “ Slave 
holding Horses,” in the Capitol at Rome, is hardly a fair 
example of British aesthetic depravity. 

In the Parks, and in the fashionable houses open to him. 
during the season, he made careful studies of the different 
specimens of mankind to be found there. Nor does he 
confine his selection of types to both sexes in the upper 
classes of society. Ladies of fashion, women-servants, 





End admirably all : complete, the creature trips 
Our way now, brings sunshine upon her spangled hips, 


M.P.’s, country squires, clergymen, guardsmen, footmen, 
are all equally brought under contribution — classes dif- 
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fering from one another in most respects, but made kin by 
three touches of British nature, viz.: the consumption of 
hetacombs of tasteless meat and watery vegetables, the 
preference for the strongest of liquids, and an insensibility 
to the caloric properties of pickles. Notwithstanding, he 
favours the continental impression that these ogres as a rule 
make excellent husbands and wives. ‘The praise he freely 
bestows on the beauty of our women, he modifies in the 
epigram, “La laideur -est plus laide que chez nous.” He 
seems to have been unfortunate in the frequent intrusion 
upon his vision of the original of the conventional French 
caricature “Anglaise pour rire”—the gaunt middle-aged 
bespectacled female, who is clothed, but not dressed, and is 
remarkable for the prominence of her teeth; the preva- 
lence of which latter peculiarity causing him to wonder 
whether it may not be connected with our carnivorous 
habits, a solution so ingenious that we are quite ashamed to 
spoil it by the prosaic suggestion that it is probably owing 
to the narrowness of our jaws. At the other extreme, 
we have the coarse red-faced type of Englishwoman—the 
“female Bull,” who so distressed the sensibilities of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Taking the English and French woman at 
their best, he is unable to refrain from summing up the 
contrast by comparing the former to a comely, tasteless, rosy 
peach, and the latter to a strawberry fragrant with perfume 
and delicious to the taste. With regard to the English 
“ Miss,” she comes in for the regulation amount of enthusi- 
asm and poetry with which she is traditionally invested in 
the minds of his countrymen ; but, on the whole, it is not 
in dealing with types that M. Taine is furthest from 
M. Assolant.” 

Like his illustrious countryman Montalembert, he wanders 
through our public schools and universities with feelings of 
generous envy and wondering admiration. In contrast to 
the unhappy overworked French scholars, deprived of a 
vestige of independence, pursuing their studies between 
four walls in a crowded street, or for diversion walking out 
in strings of two abreast, there was something idyllic to 
him in the boys whom he met in straw hats wandering 
about the country in the neighbourhood of Harrow, or 
observed reading astride on the bannisters; and in at- 
tempting to do justice to the glories of Oxford he is evidently 
under the pressure of feelings which find a weak vehicle in 
words, At the same time it has not escaped him that our 
system of training, although admirably adapted for forming 
the character of youth, leaves the intellectual side com- 
paratively untouched. 

And although the child is father of the man, and the mind 
of an ordinary Englishman may be felicitously compared, as it 
is by him, to Murray’s handbook, full of facts but without 
ideas, we must correct the libellous inference that the minds 
of.our schoolboys are store-houses of facts. The personal 
independence and impatience of all but moral restraint 
which permeates our educational system he greets again 
under a new form in the sans-géne of the House of Com- 
mons, in spite of its informality unquestionably the most 
dignified representative assembly in the world; for which 
advantage it is probably largely indebted to the position 
occupied by the Speaker, who is certainly a fortunate con- 
_ trast to the President of the French Chamber, stamping his 
foot and ringing his bell, like the usher of a school trying to 
keep a set of unruly boys in order. 

In short, speaking broadly, he sees nothing but what is 
most praiseworthy in all that regards the practical side 
of our national life; while he is unqualified in his dis- 
approval of all that concerns. our taste, and especially in 
the remarks on our aesthetics provoked by visits to the 
National Gallery, Kensington Museum, and International 





Exhibition, is he obviously uncompromising in the antithesis: _ . 
It is evident that he can get up no rhapsodies over our” 
Lelys, and Knellers, or even over our Reynoldses and Gains- 
boroughs ; while he hints that taking our school of art asm. 
whole, we have never reached the level attained by Ingres 
or (Heaven save the mark!) by David. Moreover, it is» 
difficult to acquit him of a deliberate intention in quoting: 
as examples of Turner’s style no works of his which were- 
executed before his genius burst all bonds, and rioted at” 
last to such excess that in the straining after effect the 
intention disappeared in the effort, and what was never~ 
meant to be realistic ceased to be even suggestive. In our 
pictures, as in everything else about us, our critic finds the 
practical element obtrusive ; for is not the entire attention 
of our painters concentrated on the psychological aspects of 
humanity, until we have arrived at the pitch of endowing 
even our portraits of dogs with the expression of a human 
soul? Poems, the fitting medium for which should be the 
pen, not the brush, crowd the walls of our exhibitions, The 
philosopher, the student of human nature, sets his seal on 
our canvasses, but, in our anxiety to “point a moral and 
adorn a tale,” where is Beauty to whom Art should be but 
the handmaiden? The poet is there—the skilful workman, 
but where is the artist? He intimates that, in our dislike to 
the merely sensuous, we seem to him to have fallen into the 
positively repellent. At the same time he is incorrect in 
treating pre-Raphaelitism as an indication of the national 
taste, instead of as a very partial reaction from it, and we 
can assure him that there are many on this side of the water 
who, like himself, are unable to recognise anything but a 
defamation of nature in representations of scarlet poppies 
stuck at intervals in apple-green turf; apple-green grave- 
yards in which each separate blade of grass is shaped, and 
shines like a penknife ; rasping sunsets which might be in- 
tended for fireworks ; and similar atrocities which result from 
the attempt to paint nature as she is, instead of as she looks. 
As we have nearly done with M. Taine, we make haste 
to sum up his general experiences. He was fortunate 
enough, when leaving England last year, to fall in with a 
friend who, like him, had been studying ourselves, with whom 
he compared notes, which resolved themselves into a com- 
parison of the forms of civilisation in England and France. 
“ Laquelle vaut le mieux?” They are of one mind in giving: 
to England the superiority of political constitution, which is. 
stable, and not in danger of being unmade and badly remade 
every twenty years; in the material advantages which they 
attribute to the established form of belief—inculcating self- 
control and the culture of the will; in the greatness of 
capital accumulated in the country, together with our supe- 
rior physical resources. On the other hand, France is. 
vindicated by her climate; by the distribution of wealth 
which gives to none a large share, and yet enough to all > 
while her home life and social gatherings are characterized 
by greater intimacy, more politeness, more of the elements . 
of real enjoyment than in England. They hold that these 
points tend to render “I’Anglais plus fort, le Frangais plus- 
heureux.” Evidently to M. Taine, France is a lovely and 
charming coquette—wilful, distracting, but whom, in spite of 
her faults, it is impossible not to adore, while England is- 
personified in his eyes by the worthy sensible type of woman- 
hood for whom it is difficult to feel anything but the greatest 
possible esteem. He is at great pains to impress his appre- 
ciation of the more solid qualities which claim his regard, . 
and those who take umbrage at his opinion that our food and 
our women are equally insipid and ill-dressed, may console - 
themselves by thinking that, when he was among us last year, 
there were other points of contrast between the two sides»of 
the Channel, Frances Mary CHARLTON... 
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THE PARIS SALON, 1872. 
[SECOND ARTICLE.] 


IT shows the break-up of traditions in French art that work like 
that of M. Carolus Duran should receive respectful treatment at 
the hands of official criticism in the Revue des deux Mondes. 
M. Duvergier de Hauranne is the critic ; and he is scarcely at 
all scandalised ; yet M. Duran’s two portraits might scandalise 
much less conservative instincts than those to which the Revue 
des deux Mondes usually gives expression. They are the ex- 
treme negation of everything like correct canons or discreet 
instincts in art ; they have more than all, the crying colour, the 
vulgarities and violences, which used to be supposed the peculiar 
appanage of our own school. One lady is red-headed and stout, 
and sits in an iron-grey dress on a sofa of purplish maroon, 
flourishing a scarlet fan; the carpet being light green, and 
the background light greenish blue. The other stands up, 
in attire and surroundings equally full of gorgeous display and 
contrast ; there is an indescribable, almost a revolting, coarse- 
ness in both; but yet the execution has a showy brilliancy as 
well as a real mastery which seems to silence remonstrance, and 
makes these the two most applauded things of the exhibition. 
Next after them, the portrait of M. Thiers by Mile Nélie Jacque- 
mart is looked at, but is not good; it has a certain emptiness 
and pomposity, as if the painter had been thinking more 
about the sitter’s office than about his character, which suit ill 
with such a vivacious dourgeo’s countenance; the same lady 
has done better in previous years. There is a very good level 
of refined portrait-painting, both of male and female subjects, 
maintained in the work of M. Delaunay, M. Lefebvre, M. Liévin de 
Wynne, M. Saint-Pierre ; while M. Ricard, without loss of his 
old sense of dignity and likeness, gets greener than ever in colour, 
and seems generally weakening; and M. Hébert sends from 
Rome a lamentably vaporous and insubstantial “ Marquise,” be- 
traying, we would say, ill-health as well as the effort at over- 
spirituality. M. Baudry, of the Institute, quits his occupation 
of decorator to the new Opera to send a small portrait of M. 
Edmond About, executed with almost the wiry minuteness of 
enamel, but very living in expression and likeness ; the sitter 
is in travelling furs and cap, relieved against a blue ground. 
Two portraits not as much noticed as they deserve, because 
they are entirely without routine attractiveness, are those painted 
by M. Gaillard, the engraver ; one of them in particular, the 
ugly head of a shrewd middle-aged woman of house-keeper type, 
is a marvel of precise and patient realism and a fine example of 
draughtsmanship. 
remarked for portraits of precisely the opposite kind—more or 
less flattered ideals of graceful costume and coquetry. M. Jala- 
bert in particular has probably never done so well as in this 
— of Mme Canrobert, with its pleasant tones of grey and 
arl. 

Next after the most conspicuous of the portraits above namied, 
or on a level with them, the pictures bearing upon late events 
have attracted the popular pressure. Few of these are good ; 
one of the best was M. Détailles’ “ Prussian Baggage-train in the 
Snow,” with a great deal of clever expression in its personages, 
and a singular directness and ready impromptu of execution ; but 
this has been warned off the gallery walls in deference to German 
sensibilities. There remain the two illustrations of the Metz 
campaign and its disasters, furnished by M. Protais ; the “Coup 
de Canon,” by M. Berne-Bellecceur ; the “‘ Défense de St.-Quentin,” 
of M. Armand-Dumaresq ; “The Wounded Bugler at Reichs- 
hoffen,” by M. J. L. Brown. Of these artists, M. Protais has 
been long known for his mechanical trick of drawing and group- 
ing French infantry soldiers to order; those of this year are 
neither better nor worse drawn and grouped than usual ; the 
distant masses being generally disposed with considerable skill 
and effect, the nearer individual figures having the quality of 
wood, and being in this case still further spoilt by an ill-conceived 
tragedy and over-done sentimentalism. In another way, M. 
Armand Dumaresq’s picture is broken up, vulgar, and bad ; the 
white charger and rider of M. Brown have a certain undeniable 
vigour and daring, but it is too horrible a cynicism which thus 
covers everything with spouted blood, and seizes the moment of 
sudden and maddest agony in man and beast. Another war 
picture, called “L’Oubli¢é”—a wounded mobile left to freeze, and 
struggling for the last time to lift himself against the weight of 
his knapsack—has the same quality of cold painfulness and 


M. Jalabert and M. Giacomotti are both. 


‘and trees. 





intolerable horror. M. de Bellecceur does best by far with his 
battery interior ; there is a precise simplicity and a somewhat bald 
lifelikeness in the gunners’ figures which suggest photography ; 
indeed the picture looks like a composition very carefully com- 
piled upon the data of a class of photographs which have been 
common enough. It is done with a quiet firmness of idea and 
execution, and an excellent tone and gradation in the landscape. 
In the landscapes of the year there are some notable deca- 
dences. It is some time since M. Cabat, of the Institute, has 
abandoned nature and study, in his scenes of wild Breton 
country and Druidic forests, for a fictitious or at least artificial 
grandiosity ; and his “ Stormy Weather” and “ Druid Foun- 
tain” of 1872 are examples which show the fiction or artifice 
growing more and more confirmed. Quite as dignified in reality, 
and infinitely more sincere and unpretending, are the two large 
landscapes (also from Brittany) which M. Camille Bernier sends 
under the title of “ January” and “ August”; the latter, indeed, 
with its solidly and candidly painted range of farm-buildings 
and timber stack amid great trees, is perhaps the capital land- 
scape of the exhibition. M. Daubigny seems disposed to rest 
on his laurels, or to trust to those which his son may be on the 
path to earn ; his picture of a cooper at work, and of the wind- 
mills of Dordrecht, are black, hard, and empty in comparison 
with his best work ; while the “ Fishers’ Return” of the younger 
(Karl Pierre) Daubigny is little more than a sketch, although a 
powerful one, in imitation of his father’s large impressive manner. 
Corot, again, is not himself; his view near his house at Ville 
d’Avray, and another near Arras, are both of them exaggerations 
of his exquisite specialty—the foliage too systematically flaky, 
the high lights too regularly dispersed, the cool grey tones and 
pleasant sylvan composition carrying too much the sense of the 
studio and of convention. And what is worse is that M. Corot 
has to see himself caricatured by imitators, who find the sur- 
face aspect of his work, and effects of his predilection, easy to 
catch ; of these M. Caillou is one of the most to be deprecated. 
M. Chintreuil, on the other hand, is a pupil of Corot, yet any- 
thing but a slavish one ; his large landscape, with a moist spring 
haze dimming and mystifying the scale and outline of every- 
thing, and an avenue of orchard trees in blossom and dripping 
in. the soft weather, is one of the most promising in the gallery. 
Were it not that M. Emile Breton had done much the same 
sort of thing often before, one would say that his “Winter 
Morning” and “ Winter Evening” deserve very great credit ; 
the former of them, at least, is an admirable piece of snow effect 
—a stream, a cottage, tall willows, having each spray thick 
with snow, brambles and bushes marked with it, the sky threat- 
ening still more, and though its colour is white, showing some- 
how lurid and opaque against the stronger white of the earth 
For good et with animals, one may note the 
Breton moors and horses of M. Théodore Valério, the wilder and 
remoter traveller’s picture of M. Tournemine, showing with 
much power and spirit a fight between an African elephant and 
lion. SIDNEY COLVIN. 





NOTES. 


Neither French nor German art-periodicals for the current 
fortnight offer much news of interest. An article of Franz 
Hottner in the Zectschrift fiir bildende Kunst pronounces Kund- 
mann’s monument to Schubert (formally inaugurated at the end 
of May) a successful solution of that. difficult artistic problem.— 
The continuation of Bode’s valuable papers on the painters of 
Haarlem deals with the Ruisdael family, and is illustrated by two 
powerful etchings of the chief of the name ; one from the hand 
of Unger, the other from that of L. Fischer.—In the Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts, M. Beulé continues his notes of the Athenian 
excavations, which will by and by form an entertaining supple- 
ment to the well-known Acrofole d’Athénes.—The two most 
important critical notices of the Salon (apart from the feuilletons 
of the daily papers) are by M. Paul Mantz in the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, and by M. Duvergier de Hauranne in the Revue 
des deux Mondes. 


Cav. Gennaro Vigo has discovered a copy of the Annais of 
Matteo Spinelli da Giovenazzo, which settles the controversy 
respecting their genuineness, and secures to Naples the credit of 
having produced the first historian of Italy who wrote in Italian. 
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Theology. 
KALISCH ON LEVITICUS. 


A Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament. 
With a New Translation. By M. M. Kalisch, Phil. Doc., M.A. 
Leviticus. Longmans. Part I., 1867; Part II., 1872. 

Ir is a remarkable coincidence, which creates some slight 

presumption in favour of their common hypothesis, that the 

sixth part of Bishop Colenso on the Pentateuch, and. the 
second of Dr. Kalisch on Leviticus, should have appeared 
almost simultaneously. The former work is the more com- 
prehensive of the two, and its consideration may therefore 
be postponed. The latter forms part of a commentary the 
first volume of which, on Exodus, appeared in 1855, and 
was conservative in tendency; the second, on Genesis, in 

1858, and was distinctly critical in spirit ; the third, on the 

first part of Leviticus, in 1867 ; and the fourth, completing 

that book, in the present year. It is singular that so fruitful 

a writer should have met with such slight recognition from 

English students. Even Mr. F. C. Cook and his con- 

scientious fellow-workers seldom mention his name. The 

only exception, so far as we know, among native authors, 
is the learned Scotch Roman Catholic, Dr. W. Smith, though 
the fragmentary examination which he bestows (Book of 

Moses, &c. vol. i. pp. 504-516) entirely fails to do justice 

to the cumulative argument of Dr. Kalisch. This strange 

neglect of an eminent scholar cannot be accidental, and it 
may facilitate our task if we premise a few remarks on the 
causes which have combined to produce this result. 

The first which occurs to us is the un-English cast of 
Dr. Kalisch’s style ; a venial fault, which must not prevent 
us from recognising the remarkable degree in which he has 
mastered the difficulties of our language. The next is his 
excessive accumulation of details, a defect which borders 
so closely on a virtue that we can only regret its deterrent 
influence on readers. The third is of more importance, 
because it threatens to postpone indefinitely a fair con- 
sideration of the author’s opinions. We refer to his growing 
theological dogmatism, and particularly to some incon- 
siderate controversial effusions in the first part of his work. 
Let no one misunderstand us. We are not pleading for 
any evasion of the difficulties involved in the traditional 
theology. We simply ask that the historical investigation 
of the Scriptures may be kept distinct from a criticism of 
their contents entirely based on modern scientific theories. 
And this on three grounds: first, that the necessary gifts 
for such different kinds of criticism are seldom found united 
in the same person ; secondly, that many Biblical students 
are accessible to a historical argument, but object to a rough 





and ready inference from the impossibility of miracles and 
predictions ; and, thirdly, that an internecine war between 
modern criticism and the religious views of the majority is 
highly prejudicial to the interests of general culture. A 
special reason for the slight success of his Leviticus may be 
the author’s unwise assumption of originality. He appears 
to ignore the fact that the hypothesis which he so ably main- 
tains is the common property of a small but influential band 
of recent critics. 

It is now ten years since a learned Jewish scholar, Dr. 
Julius Popper, made a strictly scientific attempt* to show 
that the account of the construction of the tabernacle in 
Exod, xxxv.—xl., and that of the consecration of Aaron and 
his sons in Lev. viii—x., received their present form long 
after the Babylonian exile; in other words, that the sup- 
posed earliest of the Pentateuch records, so far from being 
homogeneous, has been retouched and added to on more 
than one occasion. Whether from the severity of its style, 
or the obscurity of its author (although it was reviewed 
favourably by no less a critic than Dr. Geiger), this import- 
ant work seems to have fallen almost dead on the learned 
world. But its leading idea could not long be ignored. It 
represented a natural reaction against the subjective method 
of previous critics. It also supplied, or professed to supply, 
a firm historical starting-point for further researches. Accord- 
ingly in 1866, Dr. K. H. Graf, influenced perhaps by the 
teaching of his countryman, Professor Reuss, of Strassburg, 
revived the old theory of the post-exile origin of the sacer- 
dotal legislation. But his work, small as it is in extent, 
was far from being a feeble echo of Vatke and George. 
Its ability has not yet perhaps been sufficiently recognised, 
but some of its effects are already visible in the avowed 
adoption of similar views upon Leviticus, &c. by such able 
critics as Lagarde, Merx, Kuenen,} and, we may now add, 
Colenso. These particulars are not only important biblio- 
graphically. They prove the existence of a powerful current 
of critical opinion. And without detracting from that inde- 
pendence which the author so justly prizes, we think that a 
simple mention of these facts would have increased the 
tenability of his position. 

But our readers will be impatient for a few particulars 
concerning the second part, which has lately appeared. 
They will perhaps recollect that Dr. Kalisch, in his first 
volume, began to. analyse Leviticus into a number of 
sections or codes “written, enlarged, and modified by 
different authors,” all of them later than the Deuteronomist, 
“in harmony with the necessities and altered conditions of 
their respective times.” (Part i. p. xx.) This view is carried 
out at much greater length in the second volume, which 
deals with the remainder of the book of Leviticus, beginning 
at chap. xii On comparing the laws of purity and diet, 
the sabbath and the festivals, the sabbatical year and the 
jubilee with the parallel passages of Deuteronomy, Dr. 
Kalisch discovers that the regulations of Leviticus pre- 
suppose such an advance in hierarchical organization, and in 
moral and spiritual culture, as would alone be sufficient to 
indicate a more recent origin. Another parallel is drawn 
between certain passages of Leviticus and the prophecy of 
Ezekiel. The directions relating to the priests, the sacrifices, 
and the festivals, framed by the latter for his ideal state 
(Ezek. xliii—xlvi.), are found to be “greatly at variance 
with those of Leviticus,” from which it is inferred that “ the 
book of Leviticus did not exist, or had at least no divine 





* Der biblische Bericht uber die Stiftshitte (Leipzig, 1862). 

+ Die geschichtlichen Biicher des Alten Testaments (Leipzig, 1866). 

t It is strange that Dr. Kalisch only refers to an incomplete French translation 
of Kuenen’s Onderzoek. The matured opinions of the latter must be sought in 
De Godsdienst van Israel (twee deelen; Haarlem, 1369, 1870). 
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authority, in the earlier years of the Babylonian captivity.” 
Passing on to Lev..xxvi. 3-46 (which Bleek himself admits 
to be much later than Moses), Dr. Kalisch finds the 
destruction of the Jewish state and the misery of the exiles 
so vividly described that this section can only have been 
written at “an advanced period of the Babylonian rule.” 
Another step is gained by investigating the laws relative to 
the sin-offerings and the high-priesthood, the day of atone- 
ment and the year of jubilee, “ the existence or full develop- 
-ment of which cannot be proved until long after the cap- 
itivity.”” The day of atonement, with which. the year of 
jubilee was associated, was unknown, according to Dr. 
Kalisch, in the time of Nehemiah, “and we shall probably 
be near the truth if, considering the spirit of the concluding 
«chapter on votive offerings and tithes, we place the final 
revision of Leviticus and of the Pentateuch at about B.c. 
400.” (Part ii. pp. 637-639.) 

There is little that is peculiar to the author in the process 
by which he arrives at this conclusion. We still desiderate 
a shorter and clearer view of the argument, such as would 
be supplied by a translation of Graf’s Die geschichtlichen 
Biicher or the second volume of Kuenen’s Godsdienst. It 
is evident, however, that Dr. Kalisch has been influenced 
by contemporary criticism in a much less degree than 
Bishop Colenso, and his mode of expressing an argument 
is by no means devoid of originality. We select the fol- 
lowing as a favourable specimen ; it is taken from a most 
interesting essay on the day of atonement :— 

** But simultaneously with the historical, the inward and spiritual 
expansion of the Hebrew festivals was worked out. This expansion 
was the fruit of that growing conviction of the sinfulness of man, and 
of his need of expiation before a holy and perfect God, which is the 
main attribute of a pious frame of mind, and which, if manifested with 
earnestness and purity of purpose, invariably indicates the last and 
highest stage of religious life. We have on previous occasions attempted 
to describe this feeling of moral dependence and self-humiliation, as 
evinced in the Hebrew Scriptures, and especially in the Pentateuch ; it 
wes naturally fostered and strengthened by the misfortunes and struggles 
~of the exile, which the guilty and remorseful conscience of the nation 
xeadily attributed to past iniquities ; and it gave rise to the sin-offerings, 
the latest development of the noblest class of sacrifices, those of ex- 
piation. As these grew in depth and popularity, they were associated 
‘with all festive and solemn days, and were superadded to the older 
holecausts and thank-offerings. ‘They could not, before the Babylonian 
exile, have been invested with the minute ceremonials and the subtle 
gradations specified in Leviticus, as we have before proved ; in the first 
temple, they could not have been presented in the manner described by 
the Levitical legislator, because that temple had no curtain against 
which the blood could be sprinkled ; in fact, they attained their highest 
and final form only during the time of Zerubbabel’s temple. And the 
crewning stone of that religious edifice, which demanded the incessant 
labeur of more than a thousand years, was the day of atonement as 
instituted in Leviticus. It combined, as in one focus, all the scattered 
zays of spiritualism, which in successive periods had helped to dispel 
superstition and frivolity ; and it kindled a flame of devotion which, 
af rightly directed, might well cleanse the heart from egotism and 


pride, and raise the mind from worldliness to a yearning after light and 
‘tru 


_ “ Thus the vast circle was completed : the festivals of the Hebrews, 
like nearly all their institutions, had passed through three distinct 
phases—the natural or cosmic, the historical or commemorative, and 
«the ethical or spiritual—and they were by this process more and more 
«enlarged, enriched, and refined.” (Part ii. pp. 276, 277.) 

_ ¥t is not surprising that speculations like these should 
‘have met with a vehement opposition not only from the 
~“‘ erthodox ” but even from many disinterested critics. The 
former were not unnaturally startled (a) at the supposition of 
“ fraud ” in a system of such high authority ; the latter at 
- {07 the bold originality of conception ascribed to the 

Levitical legislators, which contrasted, according to them, 
“with the otherwise unproductive character of the age of 
Ezra, and (c) the sudden extinction of the freer and more 

--childlike views of religion inculcated by the prophets. And 
*eoth, perhaps, were influenced to some extent by (a) the 





apparent improbability that a system of modern origin 
should be accepted by the nation as the code observed by 
their ancestors. These are serious objections, and deserve 
a more detailed discussion than we are allowed to give. 
But with regard to (a), it is not out of place to refer to that. 
distinction between the divine and the human element in 
the Scriptures which is accepted by all modern Protestant 
writers on inspiration as “ the very basis of their reasoning.” 
(See Dr. Hannah’s Bampton Lectures, 1863, p. 256, note 3.) 
From such a point of view it is not @ priori improbable that 
a disproportion between the religious and the moral 
standard should be traceable even in the work of an 
inspired writer, like Leviticus.. If we further admit, .as all, 
moderate students of the Hebrew Bible are beginning to do, 
the claims of literary criticism, the occurrence of “ pious 
frauds,” as they are called, in the Old Testament is raised 
to a positive certainty. It may be questioned, however, 
whether “fraud” is quite the right word for these pheno- 
mena. It is possible, as many facts noticed by Geiger 
tend to show, that Ezra and his successors invested reve- 
lation with a sort of ‘“germinant” character, that is, that 
they regarded their religious books. not as historical records, 
but as forms of truth with an indefinite capacity of ex- 
pansion. Hence, perhaps, we may account for the re- 
construction of Jewish history in Chronicles, and the 
reorganization of the established religion in the middle 
books of the Pentateuch. With regard to (4), we need only 
ask, what evidence is there for the unproductive character 
ascribed to this period? Prophetic inspiration, indeed, 
was on the wane, and finally died out altogether, but 
the later portion of the Hagiographa is sufficient to redeem 
the credit of that silver age. ‘To objection (c), two forms of 
answer may be given. We may either follow Dr. Kuenen 
(Godsdienst, ii. 142-146), and infer from Neh. xiii.,\ com- 
pared with Malachi on the one hand and Ruth and Jonah 
on the other, that an influential party was opposed to the 
Levitical innovations; or we may point out, with Dr. 
Kalisch in the passage quoted above, that the national 
religion had passed into a new phase, and had gained in 
depth what it had lost in childlike simplicity, The last 
objection (¢) loses much of its force when we consider the 
importance of the priestly element in the post-exile period, 
and the facility with which new laws could be imposed, 
under the garb of antiquity, on those who had grown up in 
ignorance of the past. And whether probable or not, a 
minute interference with the text of the Pentateuch is not 
obscurely indicated by the curious legend of Ezra repro- 
ducing the law from memory by divine assistance. It is 
true that our earliest authority (4 Esdras xiv. 21, 22, 37-42) 
is later than the Christian era, but this very circumstance 
confirms the antiquity of the legend. The success of, 
Ezra’s innovations, and the general recognition of the Pen- 
tateuch as the law of Moses, would naturally obscure the 
tradition, so far as this seemed to detract from the credit of 
the latter. And the supernatural circumstances of the story 
were only too congenial to the growing superstition of the age. 

But whatever view be taken of the author’s conclusions, 
there can be no two opinions as to the value of his:method. 
He is not one of those who pretend to discover secrets by a 
faculty of divination. He lays no undue stress on the analysis 
of style, nor on the argument @ si/entio, remembering that 
the facts revealed by the former are susceptible of various 
explanations, and that the absence of testimonies to the 
existence of a law is not decisive.of its non-existence. His 
method is, in a word, to proceed from the known to the 
unknown. We cannot, however, help regretting that he has 
left one side of his question untouched. It is well known 
that Graf, followed in part by Colenso, draws a broad line 
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‘between most of the narratives in the “Fundamental 
Record” and the sacerdotal legislative portions; Kuenen, 
on the other hand, maintains in a certain sense the unity of 
the Record, and at the same time its post-exile origin. The 
-subject is important, and we should have been glad of more 
light from Dr. Kalisch. As for the Levitical legislation, we 
know that, whether framed after the exile or not, it only 
attained canonical authority in the Persian period. Toa 
great part of the nation it had therefore been practically 
non-existent. But to the date of the primary Elohistic 
narratives no one can plead indifference, for upon it 
depends, to some extent, the possibility of retracing the 
outlines of Israelitish history. 

And here we part from the author for the present. His 
results are for the most part so new to English students, and 
so liable to misapprehension, that we feared to distract the 
reader’s attention by critical digressions. The illustrative 
sections of the work, especially those on the day of atone- 
ment, the sabbatical year, and the year of jubilee, are a pure 
gain to Biblical science. The philological notes are careful 
and erudite, and provoke fewer objections on the score of 
tact than the corresponding sections of Genesis. We hope 
to return to the purely critical portion in reviewing the sixth 
part of Bishop Colenso. T. K. CHEYNE. 


Explanation of the Old Testament. [Beitrage zur Erklirung des 
Alten Testamentes, enthaltend elf Abhandiungen, exegetisch, kri- 
tisch und historisch behandelt von Laur. Reinke. Achter Band.] 
Giessen: Roth. 


As contributions to the study of the Scriptures, this work 
has two distinctive features entitling it to notice. It is true 
that it appears at least thirty years too late to exert any 
influence on the current of critical opinion. Controversy 
has passed into a new phase, with which, in spite of one or 
two references to Graf, Dr. Reinke is evidently not familiar. 
But as a tacit protest (the more valuable as coming from a 
Roman Catholic) against the odium theologicum, and as a 
specimen of true scholarly work in a modest but very neces- 
sary sphere, we can conscientiously recommend the book. 
Omitting the dissertations on the Sabbath, on Gen. i. 1, 
on the Cherubim, on the history of Manasseh, on the “‘ Book 
of the Law” found under king Josiah, on the standing still 
of the sun and the moon, on Prov. xxiv. 16, and on Melchi- 
zedek, the reader may consult with profit the fourth, “On 
the pretended alteration of the Masoretic text, Isa. xix. 18,” 
in which Dr. Reinke maintains the received reading, and 
renders “City of destruction” (of idolatry); the seventh, 
““On the causes of the difference of the ancient interpre- 
tations of Isa. xvi. 1, Ps, xci. 6, and cx. 3 ;” and the eighth, 
“On the variations of the ancient versions in some other 
passages of the Psalms.” Dr. Reinke opposes the view of 
Geiger, which has been gaining ground among some Pro- 
testant critics, that the Masoretic text has undergone deli- 
berate falsification. Without any pretence of brilliant dis- 
coveries, he has performed a useful work in restoring the 
readings or misreadings of the Hebrew exhibited by the 
versions. We will only regret that he has not paid more 
-attention to Hebrew palaeography, as a means of accounting 
for the growth of various readings. T. K. CHEYNE. 





‘St. Thomas of Aquin: His Life and Labours. By the Very Rev, 
Roger Bede Vaughan, O.S.B. Two Volumes. Hereford: Hull, 
late Head, 1871-1872, 

‘THE controversy on the Origins of Christianity shows signs 

of being exhausted if not decided soon, for the same limita- 

tions in the materials which prevent the contest from coming 
to-an issue will at last prevent its going on at all. When 





this point is reached, if not sooner, criticism will be forced 
to return to an examination of the contents of theology as 
it appears at its full development. As there is more than 
one point of view in which orthodox theology may be said 
to culminate in the great constructive movement of the 
thirteenth century, we are inclined to welcome any intro- 
duction to this period, and to its great central monument, 
the Summa Theologiae. For it cannot be denied that an in- 
troduction was wanted, at least in England, when the great 
English historian of Latin Christianity frankly confesses that 
he had never once read the masterpiece of Latin theology 
through. His sketch of the subject is not unworthy of it ; 
but, as might be expected, he does not avoid serious mis- 
representation of the Angelic doctor. Dr. Vaughan’s book 
is written with two objects: it is intended both to present a 
picture of the saint and to serve as an introduction to his 
works. For the latter purpose the book is provisionally 
useful, and we congratulate the writer on this qualified 
success : his work ought really to be tried by the standard 
of a fifteenth-century edition of a classic, and tried by this 
standard it is really creditable ; though the plan is decidedly 
better than the execution. There is no other book in 
English to which the reader could be referred for a con- 
spectus of the speculative novement of the twelfth century, 
of the text-books in use, and the like, or again of the points 
at issue between the mendicants and the university. We 
do not think that Father Vaughan states the last question 
accurately ; but at least he has the merit which Mr. Mill 
has recognised in Mitford’s History of Greece: he puts his 
error into a shape in which it cah be understood and dis- 
cussed. The existence of monasticism was not at stake : 
what was really at stake was its influence and authority in 
the world. The expulsion of the regulars from Paris would 
have been an anticipation, not of the suppression of the 
monasteries, but of the suppression of the Jesuits, and even 
here the anticipation would be’on a very small scale. This 
mistake prevents the writer from perceiving the strength 
of William of Saint Amour’s case upon purely Catholic 
grounds. Perhaps the victory of the regulars may have 
postponed that revolt of the intelligence of Europe which 
began in the fifteenth century and was consummated in the 
eighteenth, but it certainly secularised the regulars them- 
selves. Dr. Vaughan is happier in seizing the character 
of the‘revolt which was suppressed. No author has brought 
into such relief the strange combination of astonishing 
vigour and utter emptiness in Abelard, who is claimed, 
with reason, as a perfectly sincere though vain and pre- 
sumptuous Catholic. In St. Bernard and Abelard’ the anti- 
thesis between monasticism and scholasticism reaches its 
climax; in St. Thomas the writer finds the synthesis of 
the two of which there had been a brilliant adumbration 
in the occasional writings of St. Anselm. ‘This synthesis is 
the governing thought of the book, and the writer is carried 
away by it. In his enthusiasm he constantly allows himself 
to mistake insistance for development, and becomes tedious 
without ceasing to be incomplete. For instance, he devotes 
a great part of his second volume to the relation between 
St. Thomas and the doctors of the primitive Church. The 
comparison is perfectly relevant. St. Thomas stands in 
much closer relation to the fathers than a thinker like 
St. Anselm, or a thinker like Duns Scotus ; but it is hardly 
the beginning of an explanation to assure us repeatedly that 
the monastic spirit was common toall. In fact, Dr. Vaughan 
is so inflated with the grandeur of his subject that he has 
written a book which, with some of the merits of a voyage 
of discovery, has all the pretensions of a monumental work. 
These are the more ungraceful for being combined with the 
naivetés of childlike fervour and the crudities of an able 
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man who has put off writing too long. It is unnecessary to 
add that the author sees nothing of the imperfections of the 
great works written when every book had to be a library; 
that he is never weary of vaunting “the Angelical’s” super- 
human memory in spite of the fact that the industrious 
piety of the Venice editors continually fails to verify the 
references of the saint; that he has no eyes for the grotesque 
and arbitrary nature of the materials which made up the 
staple of the traditional thought of the middle ages; and that 
it never occurs to him that much which his hero laboured 
to defend was in itself purely accidental, and derived its only 
permanent value from the ideal reasons which he invented 
for its protection against the frivolous criticism of an incon- 
sequent dialectic. When we have made these allowances, 
and all the allowances that can be demanded by a world 
which is old enough to have a right to be fastidious, the 
Summa will still remain one of the books which impress us 
most strongly with the wisdom of their author, in-Joubert’s 
sense of wisdom, “rest in light.” Of course the greatness 
of such men as Spinoza or even Butler depends upon their 
method and their point of view; it is not to depreciate them to 
say that the matter of the Sermons and of the fourth and fifth 
book of the Z¢hics is continually contained and transcended 
in the Prima Secundae, but the statement may serve to give 
some measure of the intellectual range of Aquinas. He 
lived for his work, and he died in it: like Socrates, his con- 
centration of thought was so intense as to pass into long 
trances, from which he had to be roused by shaking his cappa 
to recall him to sublunary things. As he grew older, the 
trances became longer, more frequent, more ecstatic ; at last 
he could write no more: all that he had written seemed to 
him mere straw in comparison of that which had been 
shown : in one sense, he had broken down under his work ; 
in another, he had risen above it. Dr. Vaughan’s account 
of the closing scene is so beautiful as to make us regret that 
he has so often buried the human element of the life under 
a mist of second-hand panegyric, where translations from 
papal bulls and quotations from dull Tridentine doctors 
figure oddly enough between historical pictures after the 
Dean of Westminster and less infelicitous echoes of the 
least severe manner of Newman. G. A. Simcox. 





Intelligence. 


It gives us much pleasure to notice that the vacancy caused at 
Tiibingen by the death of Oehler has been filled up by the nomination 
of Prof. Diestel, of Jena, 


* A correspondent proposes to remove the obscurity of Ps. cxxxvii. 5, 
by giving M3WN the sense of YNIN. He will find that he has been 
anticipated by Schlesinger in Cahen’s French Bible, who renders 
** qu’elle s’engourdisse.” The Targum would seem to have read NIWX, 
which is at any rate more defensible palaeographically than Dr. Weir’s 
ingenious emendation in No. 49. and 2X are easily confounded in the 
archaic Hebrew alphabet ; cp. Jer. iii. 8, Ezek. ‘xxiii. 13, Ruth iv. 4, 
Exod. xx. 24 (unless the Masoretic reading "318 is directed against the 
worship at the high places). 

Dr. Geiger points out (iid. Zeit. 1872, pp. 133-136) that Prof. de 
Lagarde’s conjecture in the Academy (vol. iii. p. 12) is really a develop- 
ment of some remarks by himself in the German Oriental Zeitschrift, 
1867, p. 469, &c., and by Prof. Bickell in his Conspectus of Syriac lite- 
rature. If however acrostics were really employed by psalmists, he 
remarks, we should certainly find them in the oldest liturgical passages 
of the Jews, whereas these are only distinguished by alphabets. 
Acrostics do not appear before the ninth century. 





New Publications. 


BaumstTark, C, E. Christliche Apologetik auf anthropologischer 
Grundlage, 1. Band. Frankfurt a. M. 

STRACK, Dr. Prolegomena critica in vetus Test. Hebraicum, quibus 
agitur (1) de codicibus et deperditis et adhuc exstantibus, (2) de textu 
Bibliorum Hebraicorum qualis Talmudistarum temporibus fuerit. 
Fasc. primus, Leipzig. 





Philosophy and Physical Science. 


La Morale nella Filosofia Positiva. Studio critico di Giacomo Bar- 
zellotti, Professore di Filosofia nel R. Liceo Dante di Firenze. 


S. BarzELLOTTY!’s title is likely to mislead English readers, as 
the “morale” of which he treats is not that of Comte, with. 
which he does not seem to be familiar, but English utili- 
tarianism, in connection with the empirical psychology 
which may be considered the reigning school of philo- 
sophical thought in our island. His choice of a title is 
partly due to the loose notion attached to the term “ posi- 
tivism” in Italy. Never was there a movement of ideas, 
our author informs us, more wanting in consciousness of its 
own tendency and in vigorous criticism. It is a school 
formed of the débris of old philosophies, under the strong. 
but indefinite impulse of the general liberal movement of 
Italian society, in which Comte and Littré, Biichner and 
Moleschott, Mill, Bain, and Spencer, are quoted as con- 
cordant authorities. “ Discordi in ogni cosa, fuorché in 
negare cid ch’ essi chiamano teologia e scolastica (e la 
sognano dappertutto), quando si chiede loro chi affermino. 
un’ opinione, una dottrina qualunque, allora ci si rivelano. 
inconsapevolmente materialisti, egheliani od empirici, tutto 
in una parola fuorché positivisti conseguenti.” This con- 
fusion of methods (to which we could find a pretty close 
analogue in England, only that we do not usually call the 
motley result “ positivism”) S. Barzellotti has proposed to 
remedy by a careful study of the “ English positivists,” 
especially Messrs. Mill, Bain, and Spencer, who alone, he 
says, follow a path “che pud condurre il positivismo a pro- 
durre quel piti di cui  capace.” This path is the application 
of the positive method to subjective pyschology, which may 
be regarded as peculiarly English; for M. Taine, as S. Bar- 
zellotti says, may be considered to belong to the English 
school. ‘ Mentre il Comte si sbarrava da sé la via maestra 
della scienza, l osservazione subbiettiva, e i Tedeschi per 
troppo trascenderla ne compromettavano i resultati pit certi, 
e gl’ Italiani, intenti a ricostituirsi in nazione, non avevano 
la forza di mandare innanzi di concerto psicologia e meta- 
fisica, gl’ Inglesi accettavano dalla Francia la parola d’ ordine 
della ricerca positiva, ma in omaggio a un’ antica tradizione 
salvavano la psicologia dal naufragio delle dottrine filoso- 
fiche.” We have then in the volume before us a careful 
study of this line of English thought, especially in its ethical 
development, by a critic at once hostile and favourable : 
hostile, as belonging to an opposite school, but favourable 
in so far that he is perpetually led to praise the English 
writers, in contrast to their continental analogues, for mode- 
ration, subtlety of analysis, and patient fidelity of observation. 

Our author’s reading in English philosophy has been con- 
siderable, and the general views and criticisms which he 
gives us are close and definite, and always instructive, even 
where they involve misapprehensions. Indeed, he seems to 
grasp more clearly and completely than most ‘ English 
antagonists the peculiar position of the Associationist psy- 
chology; and he describes the distinctions and mutual 
relations of the different writers with much subtlety and 
delicacy of apprehension. And for the not unfrequent 
errors in detail which I have to notice in his work, there 
are two kinds of excuse. Firstly, the disposition, at once 
excellence and defect of English philosophers, to sacrifice 
systematic coherence to fidelity’ of reflective observation, 
makes the historical study of them peculiarly complicated 
and perplexing ; and, secondly, such a historical study is at 
present in the most rudimentary and imperfect condition 
among ourselves. We cannot perceive without some sense 
of shame that some of the most serious of S. Barzellotti’s 
blunders may be traced to English writers of repute. To- 
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Mr. Lecky, I think, he chiefly owes the most fundamental 
of all: the confusion of egoistic and universalistic hedonism 
under the common term of utilitarianism, which continually 
Vitiates his historical afergus and causes his criticism to miss 
the point. If anyone understands the ethical controversy 
that extends from Socrates to the present time as a dia- 
logue between ‘wo schools of thought, “ Intuitivist” and 
“ Utilitarian,” and so considers the difference between 
Epicurus, Hobbes, and Helvetius, on the one hand, and 
Bentham and Comte on the other, as quite secondary and 
subordinate, he misses the true clue for tracing the pro- 
gress of moral thought generally, and is especially liable to 
misapprehension in following the complicated and varied 
portion of the controversy that has been carried on in 
England since Hobbes. ‘The truth is that utilitarianism in 
the Benthamistic sense, the system which fixes as the right 
end of human action the “ greatest happiness of the greatest 
number,” does not originate (in England) with Hobbes, but 
with his antagonist Cumberland ; and was for some time in 
friendly alliance with the intuitional method as represented 
by (¢.g.) Clarke. Butler was the first to point out clearly 
the at least apparent discrepancy between Virtue (as com- 
monly understood) and the general happiness. In Hume’s 
hands, utilitarianism, presented as a mode of explaining 
morality, was felt to have a destructive tendency and fell 
under suspicion ; but it was not till Bentham that it was 
offered as a method for determining conduct, absolutely com- 
plete in itself, the conclusions of which were to overrule all 
traditional precepts and supersede all existing sentiments. 
Herein lies the originality of Bentham, which our author 
quite misses. Of this, perhaps the blame is partly due to 
Dumont ‘(through whom Bentham is generally known on 
the continent), who, though an excellent populariser of the 
system in its political and social development, blunders 
sadly when he tries to expound its ethical principles. Again, 
S. Barzellotti’s neglect of Shaftesbury, perhaps the most 
important of the different turning-points in the course of 
English ethical thought, may be referred to his study of 
Professor Bain’s Ethical Systems. In regarding Locke 
(who held that ethics, by a steady contemplation of the 
relations of- its fundamental notions, might and- ought to 
become as perfect a science as geometry) as an adherent 
of “l’Etica sperimentale,” he only endorses an almost uni- 
versal error: but one is curious to ascertain how he comes 
to class Mackintosh with James Mill, and to say that ethical 
enquiry “‘. . . nello Stewart . . . si restringe al sentimento 
e perde di vista la ragione.” 

These latter mistakes, however, are unimportant, except 
as illustrating the difficulty of gaining at second-hand an 
accurate knowledge of the English moralists. But the whole 
work is pervaded with the misapprehension of Comte’s re- 
lation to the English writers criticized, which the title indi- 
cates. This misapprehension is double, and in two opposite 
directions. On the one hand, S. Barzellotti overrates the 
amount which our school owes to the French thinker in 
respect of method. It is not that he is insufficiently ac- 
quainted with the lines of English thought before Comte 


with which the speculations of Mill, Bain, and Spencer, are. 


naturally connected ; he himself points out and characterizes 
this connection, and admits that the English have a certain 
right to repudiate the title of being adherents of Comte. 
. But he seems to refer to Comte the impulse which caused 
phenomenalism (as for clearness’ sake I prefer to call it) to 
pass from the purely critical attitude which it presents in 
Hume to the comprehensive construction at which it aims 
in Mill, Bain, and especially Spencer. Now it is impossible 
ever to estimate exactly the influence of any thinker on his 
contemporaries ; but it may safely be said that, if we ignored 





Comte altogether, and considered the above-mentioned 
writers in relation to their English antecedents only, we 
should not find in them any unnatural and inexplicable 
originality. If we confine ourselves to empirical psychology, 
with which our author is especially concerned, we find that 
the most important step had been taken by James Mill and 
Brown ; all that their successors had to do was to advance 
further on lines of thought clearly marked out, with a more 
conscious and reflective application of the method of physical 
science, and availing themselves more of the aid of physi- 
ology. Nor again is the Neobaconian logic of Mr. Mill less 
essentially English, in the main, than his empirical psy- 
chology. It is almost solely in his sixth book when he 
comes to apply his logic to the moral sciences that the 
influence of Comte becomes prominent. 

But it is precisely this side of Comtism that our author 
almost ignores. That his acquaintance with the “utopia 
positiva” is not close may be inferred from his assertion 
that it was nearly being realised in Paris under the Com- 
mune: and again from his praise of Mill’s moderation in re- 
pudiating Comte’s “ principii excessivi della riforma civile” (!). 
Hence, when he pronounces that “niuno indagine morale, 
degno di questo nome, pud trovar luogo nelle dottrine posi- 
tive di Francia,” we perceive that this judgment is founded 
entirely on @ priori arguments. And these arguments have 
much force : only they really tell against Comte’s methodical 
consistency. A strictly “objective” study of mankind as 
a collection of organisms placed in certain temporal and 
spatial relations to each other, mutually dependent for their 
preservation, but occasionally acting on each other destruc- 
tively, affords no basis for any systematic direction of con- 
duct. But Comte’s objective psychology does not exclude 
notions whose content belongs entirely to introspective ob- 
servation : it only insists on employing them uncriticized, 
just as the unreflective mind furnishes them. And so his 
sociology deals throughout with facts not expressible in 
terms of matter and motion: facts that have indeed an ob- 
jective aspect, but a very obscure one, and whose signi- 
ficance is entirely subjective: as, ¢. g., the law of the three 
stages of belief. Hence Comte’s exclusion of empirical psy- 
chology does not prevent him from having a characteristic 
and coherent view of ethics: it only gives his utilitarianism 
an unreflective, unanalytical stamp. At the same time, by not 
taking the attitude of introspection, he naturally relieves 
himself from the necessity of reckoning with the claims of 
the egoistic reason, which become prominent in this attitude. 
It is interesting in this aspect to compare him with Bentham. 
Both thinkers take universal happiness as the end of human 
action: but when the individual’s Practical Reason demands 
from Bentham a demonstration of his end, he ignores its 
rationality and labours to provide the individual with motives 
instead of reasons : while Comte ignores its practicality, and 
offers historical and phrenological reasons which are not to 
the point. It would have been well if S. Barzellotti had 
noticed this : because his chief criticism is directed to Mill’s 
Utilitarianism : and the perplexed and perplexing character 
of this is due to the effort to combine the self-sacrificing 
sociality of Comte with the socialised selfishness of Bentham, 
and yet to answer the question which both evade. The 
moral man of Mill is to be “ disinterested” like Comte’s: yet 
he is to be controlled entirely by “ sanctions ” (pleasures and 
pains) like Bentham’s : at the same time an attempt is made 
to demonstrate to his reason that universal happiness is the 
true end of action. S. Barzellotti criticizes closely some of 
the weak points in this composite result: but he misses the 
full explanation of them to which his line of study should 
have led him. He notices Mill’s confusion of rational and 
emotional elements in moral action, or more particularly 
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of the dutiful and sympathetic impulses, which have a phe- 
nomenal distinctness undeniable on any system. And he 
argues effectively against the contemptuous treatment of 
the question of the objectivity of moral rules, as belonging 
to transcendental metaphysics and practically indifferent : 
whereas it is a fact of inner experience that on the belief 
in such objectivity depends the force of the moral impulse 
to obey them, in so far as strictly moral. Nor is his assump. 
tion that “il bene dell’ individuo” is “ mossa inevitabile 
dell’ utilismo” unwarrantable as regards Mill, though it leaves 
Comte out of sight; but he does not unravel the curious 
intrication of methods by which Mill passes from the indi- 
vidual to the universal good. 

His attack, however, is principally directed against the 
psychological rather than the strictly ethical theory of 
the Associationist writers : that is against their “ reduction” 
of the free choice of good which moral action implies to 
completely determined pursuit of pleasure and avoidance of 
pain. His argument is divided into parts, each of which is 
given separately : the first considers the question of Freedom 
and Determination apart from the direction of voluntary 
effort : the second concerns the possibility of exhibiting the 
impulse towards virtue as a complicated and peculiarly 
modified case of the natural and universal tendency to seek 
pleasure. In both parts his reasoning is careful and intelli- 
gent: but in neither does it go precisely to the point. He 
thinks that Mill fails to discern the quality of freedom in 
volition, because he restricts introspective observation to 
past phenomena, represented in memory: but the point of 
Mill’s argument is that freedom, implying the ability to do 
something other than we actually do, is intrinsically inca- 
pable of being immediately observed : we can only be con- 
scious of actualities, not possibilities. Nor, in discussing 
the Associationist derivation of virtue, does our author fairly 
meet the analogy to which Mill's term “ mental chemistry” 
appeals. He merely asserts that the aggregation of pheno- 
mena of one kind (sensations active and passive) cannot 
account for the existence of a phenomenon qualitatively 
or (as he says) formally different: but what the Associ- 
ationists contend is that the difference is only apparent, as 
the difference between a compound and its elements in 
material chemistry. We all agree that the elements of a 
salt, &c. are present in the compound substantially the same, 
though changed in form ; so, it is maintained, are the com- 
plex and derivative phenomena of mind substantially iden- 
tical with the simpler and more elementary. 

As Ihave been forced to dwell chiefly on what have ap- 
peared to be mistakes and misapprehensions in S. Barzel- 
lotti’s treatise, I must conclude by saying that it is, in 
spite of them, throughout instructive, interesting, and 
well written. H. SIpGwIck. 


Notes of Discoveries and Scientific Work. 





Geology. 

On the Geology of the Eureka Settlement in Nevada.—At 
the Academy of Sciences of California, Prof. Whitney exhibited a col- 
lection of fossils formed by Mr. J. E. Clayton in Nevada, near the 116th 
meridian, and not far from the mining settlement of Eureka. These 
fossils are of great interest, in that they represent the primordial or 
Potsdam beds of the Silurian era, and exhibit the same combination of 
genera and species of the Lingulidae family of the Brachiopods and the 
Paradoxidae family of Trilobites which. characterize this group farther 
east. The same Agraulos (Arionellus of Barraude, and Crepicephalus 
of D. Owen, Meek, and Hayden) which occurs in the Big Horn 
Mountains, near longitude 167° is found in this collection from the 
116th meridian. There is also a Conocoryphe (Conocephalites), but 
Agraulos is most abundant. The brachiopods appear to be represented 
by at least two genera, Lingulepis (Lingula) and Obolella. The litho- 
logical character of the rock in which these fossils occur is likewise of 

“importance, as it is not a sandstone, but a limestone. 





The Muschelkalk of the Eastern Alps.—There has hitherto 
existed-a wide gap between the Muschelkalk of the Alps and Germany 
as regards their palaeontological features. E. von Mojsisovics (Verhandl. 
der k. geol. Reichsanst. 1872, No. 9, 191) has recently made the interest- 
ing discovery of a rich Cephalopoda fauna in the Lower Muschelkalk 
of Monte Cucco, near Friaul, in the Alps, containing new forms of 
Ammonites, though the greater part are closely allied to the species 
of North Germany occurring in the Lower Wellenkalk, such as varieties 
of the species Am. Ottonis, v. Buch, and others. It is remarkable that 
this newly discovered horizon of the Am. Balatonicus, which ‘is a 
variety of Am. Ottonis, has also been found in Hungary ‘in the 
Bakonyer Wald, a continuation of the Alps to the eastward, where it 
falls below the niveau of Arcestes Studeri, and rises above the beds 
of the Rhynchonella decurdata. 

Nummulitic Limestone from the Neighbourhood ‘of Modena. 
—G. Mazzetti publishes in Zxtr. dal? Annuario della Societa dei Natu- 
valisti (Modena, 1872), thirteen new fossil species from the nummulite 
limestone of Montese, near Modena. In the marly variety of the lime- 
stone, there are M/arginella, Mitra Michelotti, Terebellum, Cassis varia- 
bilis, Natica mammillaris, Pecchiolia argentea, and others; and from 
the hard limestone were obtained Avicula, Cardium, Terebratula Mon- 
tesit, Schizaster canaliferus, and two Echinodermata of the family of 
Cidaris. 

On Atolls or Lagoon Islands.—At the meeting of the Geological 
Society of London on 8th May, S. J. Whitnell endeavoured to show 
that the areas of atolls are not at present sinking, and referred to an 
instance, that of Funafuti or Ellice Islands, where he thought signs of a 
slight upward movement could be traced. He called attention to the 
occurrence of furrowed appearances or a series of ridges or mounds in 
some islands, and attributed them to the action of a single gale. 

The Glacial Phenomena ofthe Yorkshire Uplands.—At the same 
meeting, J. R. Dakyns stated that in Derbyshire and Yorkshire, south 
of the Aire, there is no glacial drift on the eastern slope of the Pennine 
chain, except where it is broken through by the valleys of the Wye and 
of the Aire and Calder. The basis of the Aire and the country north- 
ward is thickly covered with drift, which contains no rocks foreign to 
the basis, and thus points to formation by local action. The author 
ascribed this to the glaciation of the country, partly by glaciers, and 
partly by a general ice-sheet. Evidence of the latter he finds in the fact 
that drift occurs only on one side of the valleys, namely, on the leeside 
of the hills with respect to the source of the drift material. The action of 
glaciers may be traced in the great amount of scratched and rounded 
pebbles in the mounds of drift, which increase with the distance from 
their source, the presence of vast piles of drift at the junction of valleys, 
due doubtless to the shedding of the lateral moraines of two glaciers, 
and the existence of mounds of pebbles and of an alluvial deposit 
wherever a rock-basin crosses a valley. The Kames or Eskers, which 
are frequently met with in the valleys, he ascribes to the deposition of 
moraines in the sea instead of on land. 

A Boulder Clay Section in Cheshire.—At the same meeting, 
D. Mackintosh directed attention to the occurrence of numerous sea- 
shells in a bed of Lower Boulder clay at Dawpool, of as completely 
glacial appearance, structure, and composition as any clay to be met 
with along the shores of the Irish Sea, and differing in no essential 
respects from the Pinel, which runs up the slopes and valleys of the 
Lake district. He pointed out a number of very important distinctions 
between the Lower and Upper Boulder clays of Cheshire, referring 
especially to the light grey or blue facings of the latter beds, and gave 
a fist of a number of large boulders, greenstone and Criffell granite 
predominating, among the smaller stones Silurian grit being most 
prevalent. The author likewise explained the mode of striation of. the 
stones found in the clay, and the position they occupied in reference to 
their flattened surface. 

Notes on the Peninsula Mangischlak and the Aleutian Islands. 
—Dr. E. von Eichwald has published an interesting volume, entitled 
Geognostisch-palaontologische Bemerkungen tiber die Halbinsel Man- 
gischlak und die Aleutischen Inseln (St. Petersburg, 1871). On the 

eninsula of Mangischlak, in the Caspian Sea, are found Lias and 
Middle Oolitic strata and several horizons of cretaceous age. The 
coal-beds of the peninsula are connected with. strata which contain 
the Am. Parkinsoni, and the cretaceous strata are especially rich in 
fossils. In respect to the volcanic islands of the Aleutian archipelago, 
the author is of opinion that they are stratigraphically: connected 
with the peninsula of Alaska, in common with which they have 
exhibited a slow movement of upheaval. Besides crystalline schists, 
numerous eruptive rocks of the trachyte and basalt groups have been 
noticed, Fragments of \Zichas make the occurrence of the Silurian 
form probable. Other doubtful Palaeozoic deposits are mentioned, and 
some Nevcomian beds described. 

On Fossil Apes.—In Z£xtr. delle Atti della Societa italiana di Scienze 
naturali, vol. xiv. fasc. xv. 1872, C. . F. Major gives a digest of 
what is at present known respecting fossil monkeys, from which we 
gather that at present nineteen species have been determined. Of the 
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sub-order ZLemuridae, there are no fossil representatives, tho’ 
the Eocene genus Caenopithecus forms a link between the J 
and the Stmiadae. The Arctopithecini are represented in the 
Brazilian caves by two species of Zacchus. The remainder of the 
cave-species of Brazil belong to the Platyrrhini, and all the other 
fossil monkeys are Catarrhini. The Cynomorpha are represented by 
three to four species of Semnopithecus, three species of Macucus, and 
one species of Mesopithecus ; the Anthropomorpha are represented by 
four species, of which three belong to the genus Hy/obates, and the 
fourth is allied to the ourang-outang. 

On the Gasteropods of the Miocene and Pliocene Formations 
of Modena.—Professor F. Coppi has just published in Modena a 
monograph on the Gasteropoda of the Miocene and Pliocene beds of 
this province, and describes in this most important work eighty-three 
species of the families of the Dentalidae, Caliptracaceae, Tubispiratae, 
Turritellidae, Tornatellidae, Bullaceae, Solariadae, Turbinaceae, Xeno- 
phoridae, Naticidae, Cancellaridae, Ceritaceae, Muricidae, Conidae, 
—— Chenopidae, Cassideae, Buccinidae, Olividae, Cypracadae, and 

olutidae, 


Botany. 

The Leaves of Drosera.—M. Ziegler has contributed to the 
Académie des Sciences of Paris (Comptes rendus for May 6) a series of 
observations on the irritability of the leaves of the sundew (Drosera). 
He finds that the hairs on the leaves exude from their extremity a small 
drop of glue, by which insects are caught. After an insect becomes 
attached, the exterior threads bend over it, covering it like the fingers of 
a hand, and do not straighten again till some days after, when a fresh 
drop exudes for a fresh prey. Albuminoid animal substances, if held 
for a moment between the fingers, acquire the property of making the 
hairs of the Drosera contract ; except by contact with a living animal 
these substances exert no action on the hairs ; and they lose their sin- 
gular property by being repeatedly moistened with distilled water, and 
dried each time in a water bath. In order to prove that the con- 
traction of the hairs is not caused by animal heat, the substance was 
cooled before placing it on the leaf. The sensitiveness of the hairs 
disappears after repeated application of the albuminoid substance, and 
their properties then appear to become reversed, showing similar sen- 
sitiveness to sulphate ation which again restores them to their 


a condition of sensitiveness to insects after application for a 
s 


cient length of time. In all cases the contraction of the hairs is 
slow, commencing visibly in about a quarter of an hour, and is often 
not completed till after several hours. 

The Marine Algae of St. Helena.+—In the last number of the 
Journal of the Linnean Society (No. 67, May 29) is a list, by Dr. 
Dickie, of the seaweeds of the island of St. Helena. The number is 
only eighteen, including one representative of the olive, thirteen of the 
red, and four of the green series ; with three exceptions, they are very 
dwarf. When the very remarkably endemic character of-the original 
land-flora of the island is considered, it is very singular that, with two 
doubtful exceptions, there is not a form of marine plants peculiar to the 
island ; all are species more or less widely diffused, and most of them 
occur on both sides of the equator. About one-half are Cape forms, 
and one is Australian. The total number is very small for an island 
ten miles long by seven broad, The island of Kerguelen, much farther 
removed from any continent, has thirty-nine species, eight being olive, 
nineteen red, and twelve green; and of these five are, as far as is Rasa, 
peculiar to the island, all the others being derivative; and, like those of 
St. Helena, many of them have a wide distribution in both hemispheres ; 
a few are South American species. 

The Flora of the Island of St. Paul—The volume of the Ver- 
handl. der woologisch-botanischen Gesellsch. in Wien for 1871 contains an 
account of the flora of the island of St. Paul, in the Indian Ocean. 
There is a long list of marine Algae, and a few Lichens, Hepaticae, and 
Ferns ; but the number of flowering plants a is only nine, con- 
stituting, probably, the rest phanerogamic flora in the world. Of 
tumaae a > anemia there being besides a P/antago and a 
Sagina ; the two latter only are new and undescribed species. As the 
seven remaining species are all widely distributed plants, one at least 
being European, and are among those most easily propagated in- 
voluntarily by human agency, they have most etahiy bese: in- 
troduced. The number of flowering plants analy native is thus in 
reality reduced to two. 

Effects of the Eruption of Vesuvius on Vegetation.—Sig. G. A. 
pm ar contributes to the Accademia delle Scienze fisiche e matematiche 
of Naples a paper on the effects of the recent erruption of Vesuvius on 
‘the plants in the neighbourhood, of which the following is a résumé. 
The newest vegetation has suffered from contact with the ashes, though 
the effect has been neither a scorching nor drying-up. The action has 
not been a mechanical one, for a mere closing of the pores of the epi- 
dermis could not have caused death in so short a time. The closing of 
the pores and stomata undoubtedly produces a secondary effect, but 





only after the lapse of some days. No change has been observed 
similar to that produced by the vapour of boiling water. The action 
of a high dry temperature occurs only in places in the immediate 
vicinity of Vesuvius. Neither an acid nor an alkaline reaction is 
shown by any change of colour, except a few instances of a —~ 
to blue of rose, orange, or violet coloured organs, which might 
attributed rather to an alkaline than an acid reaction ; but these are 
few and doubtful. Many phenomena concur in pointing to chloride 
of sodium as the chief agent in the destruction of vegetable tissue. 
The salt was present in sufficient abundance in the falling ashes to 
be readily discernible to the sight, and is also met with as an efflor- 
escence on the ashy soil. 

Structure and Source of the Wax of Plants.—Prof. de Bary pub- 
lishes a paper on this subject in the Botanische Zeitung, thence ab- 
stracted in Vature. The wax does not appear to be a simple coatin 
on the surface, and to form a continuous layer, as though laid on with 
a brush. It is found to be a dense forest of minute hairs of wax, each 
having one end on the epidermis, the other either rising straight up or 
rolled and curled amongst its neighbours. This matting of the waxen 
hairs is often sufficiently dense to give the strface, when viewed by the 
microscope, the appearance of a continuous layer, though a good section 
of the leaf or skin of the fruit indicates its true structure. The question 
as to what part of the epidermis or subepidermal tissue forms the source 
of the wax is most beautifully and clearly answered. Prof. de Bary 
states that it is impossible to discover the slightest trace of wax in the 
cell contents, or to entertain the theory that chlorophyll is partly made 
of wax. The locality in which the wax can first be detected is the cuticle 
and the cuticularised elements of the epidermis cells. 


Physiology. 

The Functions of the Laryngeal Nerves.—Dr. Navratil, the author 
of a paper in the Medical Times and Gazette for June 15, draws the fol- 
lowing conclusions from his experiments :—1. The WV. aryngeus superior 
has no influence whatever on the motory sphere of the larynx. 2. The 
LV. laryngeus inferior seu recurrens vagi is the nerve which supplies the 
muscles of the larynx ; the expansors, contractors, and dilators of the 
vocal cords are under its influence. Hence any interruption of the func- 
tional powers of this nerve causes paralysis of the corresponding half 
of the larynx. If both recurrentes are interrupted in their functions, all 
the muscles of the vocal cords become inert, and the vocal cords assume 
the position seen after death. 3. The M. accessorius Willisii has no 
influence whatever on the muscles of the larynx. 4. The division of the 
vagi is attended with fatal consequences ; but an animal may live for 
some time after the division of the recurrentes. Hence they conclude 
that the assertions of Claude Bernard, according to whom the M. ac- 
cessorius Willisii over the jugular foramen might lead one to conclude 
that the nerve inosculated with the motor fibres of the vagus nerve at that 
point, and that the observed paralysis of the glottis contractors was 
rather to be ascribed to this circumstance ; whilst in their experiments 
Willis’s nerve was divided in the spinal canal, consequently before any 
commixture took place. 


The Antagonism between the Actions of Fhysostigmia and 
Atropia.—A long and valuable paper, with this heading, by Dr. T. 
Fraser, appears in the third part of vol. xxvi. of the Zvansactions of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, which has just been published. Two 
or three instances of antagonism have already been traced, notably that 
between the lethal action of prussic acid and the physiological action 
of atropia, and that between the lethal action of muscaria and the 
physiological action of atropia. The physostigmia examined by Dr. 
Fraser is well known in ophthalmic surgery as Calabar bean, and its 
active principle, -eserine or physostigmia, possesses the remarkable 

ower of contracting the pupil, whilst atropia, the active principle of 
Cmdonma, produces wide dilatation. Dr, Fraser experimented with 
rabbits and dogs, and used an alcoholic extract of the bean, the base 
having been converted into a sulphate by the addition of dilute 
sulphuric acid. This was so potent that o°12 of a grain was sufficient 
to kill a rabbit weighing three pounds. Experiments made with 
sulphate of atropia showed that from 20 to 24 grains were required to 
kill a rabbit weighing three pounds, In both instances the solutions were 
applied by subcutaneous injection. To show the antagonistic action of 
sulphate of atropia to physostigmia, a small quantity of atropia, 0°17 
of a grain, or from that quantity to 0’5 of a grain, was injected beneath 
the skin, and, after a few minutes had elapsed, a poisonous dose of the 
physostigmia was injected. Symptoms usually made their appearance 
indicating the toxic influence of both drugs, but after a time the 
animal recovered. After the lapse of some days, when it was quite 
restored, the same quantity of the extract of physostigmia was injected 
without any atropia, and it was usually found that the animal died. 
It is thus incontestably shown that atropia exerts a powerful counter- 
acting influence to the lethal action of physostigmia. Further experi- 
ments showed that whilst 2, of a grain of sulphate of atropia is too 
small a dose to prevent death after a dose of physostigmia one and 
a half times as large as the minimum lethal amount, 4, of a grain is suffi- 
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ciently large to do so, and that doses of sulphate of atropia ranging from 
4, of a grain to 4;4 grains are able successfully to counteract this dose 
of physostigmia ; on the other hand, death occurs when the dose of sul- 
phate amounts-to 4,3, grains. This effect can be explained by supposing 
that there are certain actions of both physostigmia and atropia which 
do not counteract one another, but whose sum exerts a fatal influence. 
Similar experiments were made with different proportions of the two 
drugs, and the results are given very clearly in a diagram. 


The Influence of Respiration on the Circulation—In a paper 
on this subject by Dr. Ewald Hering (contained in vol. lxiv. of the 
Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna Academy, and republished by Stricker 
in the current part of the Medicinische Fahrbiicher) are given the results 
of a considerable series of- experiments on dogs, undertaken with the 
view of determining the influence of respiration on the circulation. 
He states that during an examination of the influence of the vagus on 
the respiratory movements, he found artificial inflation of the lungs to 
exert a remarkable influence on the cardiac movements. If air be 
blown in through a canula, and its escape prevented by a stopcock, 
the beats of the heart increase in frequency. In his experiments he 
introduced one end of a T tube into the trachea, and attached a second 
orifice.to a manometer, while the third was left free, so that the 
animal might breathe by it, or through it insufflation might be carried 
on; a manometer was also introduced into the carotid. It was found 
that, when the tension of the air within the lungs was augmented, the 
pressure of the blood in the arteries fell to an extent increasing in pro- 
portion to the pressure of the air in the lungs. This effect is obviously 
due to the greater resistance the blood experiences on entering the 
chest, and to the obstacle the expanded lung presents to the passage of 
the blood through its capillaries. The heart’s beats increased in fre- 
quency at the same time, and in proportion to the tension of the air in 
the lung ; where the cardiac movements had previously been slow, 
they sometimes rose to three times their previous number. The 
animals were always under the influence of opium. Four questions 
suggested themselves in regard to this increased frequency of the 
beats. 1. Is it due to the greater pressure under which the heart acts ? 
2. Is it owing to the altered conditions of resistance to the current of 
the blood? 3. Does it arise from disturbances in the exchange 
of gases; or 4. Is it occasioned by a forcible dislocation of the 
heart. He considers the arguments in each case at length, and finally 
arrives at the conclusion that the acceleration of the cardiac beats on 
insufflation of the lungs is affected reflectorially through the vagi ; the 
action of the centres of the inhibitory fibres of these nerves being 
lowered by the excitation of the sensory fibres distributed to the lungs. 


Experiments on the Movements of the Uterus.—Dr. Oser and 
Dr. W. Schlesinger, in a communication to Stricker’s Medicinische 
Sahrbiicher, Jabrgang 1872, part i.), give the following result of their 
enquiries: By suspension of the pulmonary respiration through rapid 
loss of blood from the system generally, or by arrest of the flow of 
blood to the brain, a condition of excitation is established in the brain 
which causes movements of the uterus, 


Detection of Syphilis by Examination of the Blood.—A con- 
troversy conducted with considerable acerbity on both sides is now in 
progress at Vienna. Dr. Lostorfer, who is supported by Professor 
Striker, maintains that peculiar corpuscles, which undergo definite 
changes, are recognisable by the microscope in blood that has been 
withdrawn from the patient, and kept a day or two with due pre- 
caution in moist air; that such is the case is strongly contested by 
Professor Wedl and others. Professor Stricker states in a paper con- 
tained in his Fahrbiicher (Jahrgang 1872, part i.) that he furnished a 
considerable number of specimens of blood to Dr. Lostorfer, some 
taken from syphilitic, some from non-syphilitic persons, and that, 
except when the preparation was spoiled before being kept the 
required length of time, Dr. Lostorfer always, or almost invariably, 
detected those that were from syphilitic patients. Should this obser- 
vation be confirmed by other enquirers, it will constitute an important 
step in pathology. Dr. Lostorfer carefully abstains from stating that 
these corpuscles are the cause of the disease, and merely maintains 
that they constantly accompany or are associated with it. 
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History. 
Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By W. F. Hook, D.D., 
F.R.S. Vol. IV. New Series. Reformation Period. Bentley 
and Son. 


Tue readers of Dr. Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops had 
long been awaiting with more than ordinary curiosity the 
appearance of the last published volume, containing the life 
of Parker, nor will they on the whole be disappointed. 
Not indeed that there is much to interest or attract us about 
Parker himself personally, who was a conscientious, pains- 
taking, methodical man, of good average abilities and con- 
siderable pertinacity, but wholly devoid of originality of 
mind or character, and with little enthusiasm. He is one 
of those safe and colourless characters who owe their place 
in history solely to the accident of position; and it is 
worth noting that his selection for the primacy was deferred 
—partly through his known reluctance for so perilous an 
eminence and partly through Elizabeth’s anxiety to con- 
ciliate the Catholics—till after it had been offered to Dr. 
Wotton and probably also to Abbot Feckenham, who had 
been chaplain to Bishop Bonner, and refused by them. There 
is nothing about Parker of the zeal and vigour of Beckett, 
or Anselm, or Laud, and so little enthusiastic was he in the 
cause of the Reformation that, although deprived of his 
preferments under Mary as a married man, and perhaps 
also on account of his feeble complicity with the North- 
umberland plot, he remained otherwise unmolested through 
her reign, which Foxe naturally calls being cruelly perse- 
cuted. And this must have implied at least his outward 
conformity to the established worship, which we are told he 
“utterly disliked.” He was, in short, a man with some of 
the weaknesses, but without the positive vices, of Cranmer, 
and of considerably more learning and sounder judgment. 
But the meritorious efforts of his biographer cannot rouse at 
best more than a very languid interest in Parker personally ;. 
the real importance of his life depends, of course, on the 
prominent part he was destined to play in the organization 
of the Anglican system. It was under his primacy, if not 
from his hand, that what came afterwards to be called the 
Via Media first took shape as a distinct scheme of eccle- 
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siastical doctrine and discipline; for the brief interlude of 
Edward’s reign left no permanent traces behind it, except 
the doubtful legacy of two not very homogeneous Prayer- 
books, of which Elizabeth avowedly preferred the first, but 
eventually adopted the second, with some modifications, in 
deference to the Protestant or Puritan party, whom it was 
felt necessary to conciliate. It was, in fact, in Elizabeth’s 
reign and during Parker’s primacy that the English Refor- 
mation took place, so far as it can be assigned to any 
definite period and identified with certain specific acts ; and 
it is, moreover, on the validity of his consecration that the 
— claim to episcopal succession mainly hinges. On 
both grounds the history of his primacy has a critical sig- 
nificance for the ecclesiastical and the theological student, 
quite independent of the faults or merits of the man himself. 
And in this aspect only do we propose to consider it here. 
Dr. Hook is careful to insist on the legal and historical 
continuity of the national Church before and after the Re- 
formation, and it may at once be allowed, quite apart from 
the further question about validity of orders, to which we 
shall advert presently, that he is fully justified in doing so. 
There was certainly no legal break in the chain, and, except 
for the formal renunciation of papal supremacy, no pro- 
fession of establishing the Church on a new basis, still less 
of establishing a new Church. The changes introduced in 
doctrine and worship were acquiesced in by the entire body 
of clergy and people, with a few insignificant exceptions : 
only the bishops for the most part stood out, but without 
attempting, like the Nonjurors afterwards, to perpetuate a 
separate succession. ‘The congé d’élire for Parker's election, 
which speaks of the see of Canterbury being vacant “ by 
the natural death of the most reverend father and lord in 
Christ, the Lord Reginald Pole, Cardinal, the last arch- 
bishop thereof,” and provides for “ another archbishop and 
pastor” being chosen in his place, contains no more hint 
of any transition from one creed or communion to another 
than the congé d’élire for any of his predecessors or suc- 
cessors. To say this is not to prejudge the theological 
issues involved, one way or the other. But the point is of 
considerable historical importance, and the author has done 
quite right in emphasizing it. His treatment: of another 
cognate subject does not seem to us equally satisfactory. 
It is true, no doubt, that on Elizabeth’s accession there was 
an extreme Protestant or Puritan party, greatly strengthened, 
if not created, by the suicidal severities of the former reign, 
while the immense majority of the nation was still Catholic 
at heart, though perhaps only a minority felt strongly about 
communion with the Roman see, and fewer still were pre- 
pared at all costs to adhere to it. But Dr. Hook’s sharply 
defined classification of ‘ Anglo-Catholics,” ‘‘ Romanists,” 
and “ Protestants,” is surely an anachronism both in form 
and substance, and it is further complicated by his some- 
times contrasting “ Protestants,’— who are elsewhere 
termed “ultra-Protestants”—with ‘ Reformers,” such as 
Henry VIII., Elizabeth, and Cardinal Pole, while he some- 
times uses the word Protestant, in a sense more analogous 
to what it bears or used to bear in Ireland, as synonymous 
with “ Anglo-Catholic.” Nor can we admit that the queen 
belonged to this middle party in any other sense than that 
she was ultimately driven into it by the impossibility, on the 
one hand, of conciliating Paul 1V., and the consequent 
political necessity of coming to terms with the Protestant 
section of her subjects and the Protestant interest in 
Europe generally. Had Julius III. been still alive, or had 
Pius IV.—-who was apparently willing even to sanction 
the Anglican Prayer-book, as it stood, on condition of his 
authority being acknowledged—succeeded a year earlier, 
she would almost certainly have retained the nation in com- 





munion with Rome. The still more pronounced sympathy 
of Sixtus V. came a full quarter of a century too late. Her 
religious convictions, such as they were, were indubitably 
Catholic, but always held in subordination to her political 
interests and the impatience of foreign dictation which 
had been more or less characteristic of English sovereigns 
since the Conquest, and was hereditary in the Tudor 
line. But if Dr. Hook is arbitrary in his classification of 
parties, he is quite equally so in his estimate of their 
theological standard. The Protestant or Anglo-Catholic 
party, for instance, is said to have had no great. objection 
to the mass, while unable to tolerate transubstantiation 
or the elevation of the host, which they considered 
idolatrous. Yet transubstantiation is just as much pre- 
supposed by the sacrifice of the mass as by elevation. 
The sacrifice is not a mere commemoration of that on the 
Cross, still less a repetition of it, but is identical with it. 
And unless the body of Christ is really there, it can as little 
be offered in sacrifice as become the object of worship. 
And what makes this confusion of thought the stranger is 
that Dr. Hook quotes at length in a later portion of the 
volume what he justly considers (pace the Judicial Com- 
mittee) a very important letter of Bishop Gheast, the 
compiler of the Twenty-eighth Article in its present form, 
explaining it in a sense precisely accordant with the Tri- 
dentine doctrine of transubstantiation ; “I said unto him, 
though he take Christ’s Body in his hand, received it with 
his mouth, and that, corporally, naturally, really, substantially, 
and carnally”—the last term goes beyond the Tridentine 
statement, and looks almost like capxopayia—“ yet did he 
not, for all that, see It, feel It, smell It, or taste It.” In other 
words, the substance is changed, but the accidents remain. 

There are other questions both of doctrine and fact 
which Dr. Hook seems only able to look at through strong 
Anglican, or, if he prefers the phrase, Anglo-Catholic, spec- 
tacles. Thus, to give one or two examples, he talks of 


+ “the Romanists,” by which is meant Roman Catholics, 


“attributing to the Fathers the same kind of inspiration 
as was vouchsafed to the Apostles,” a charge which might 
be more plausibly urged against some writers of his own 
school. The Council of Trent is oddly enough stated to 
have been “convened: to define the faith according to the 
private judgment of the persons composing the assembly,” 
as though such was its professed object. Still more oddly 
the want of learning among the mass of the Catholic clergy 
—which the Reformation, by the way did remarkably little 
to remedy—is ascribed to the time and mental energy 
absorbed by “a conglomeration of ceremonial details,” as 
though the ritual of the mass, once mastered, had any more 
tendency to absorb and “dissipate the mind” than the 
rubrics of the Common Prayer-book, or as if Anglican 
services were not to the full as long and exhausting as 
those of the Latin rite. Elsewhere orders and marriage 
are called sacraments in the same sense as ‘the regal 
unction”! ‘To speak again of “the Romish sect established 
in England by Cardinal Wiseman” consists as little with ac- 
curacy of fact as with the ordinary courtesies of literature, and 
is the language, not of historical criticism, but polemical spite. 
But a passing reference to such incongruities must suffice. 
Considering its crucial importance to the claims of Angli- 
canism, we are rather surprised that Dr. Hook should have 
contented himself with so brief and unconnected a notice 
of the controversy about the Apostolical Succession, which 
he nevertheless designates “the fact which lies at the very 
foundation of the Church.” All he has to say about it is 
comprised, with the admixture of several other matters, in 
the last fifty pages of a chapter nearly three times that 
length, and is chiefly to be gathered from the notes. He 
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may be right in opining that the dispute originated in 
ignorance or wilful misrepresentation, but at all events so 
vital a point, after being hotly contested for three centuries, 
requires not to be shelved, but to be settled. The objections 
to Parker’s consecration may be sumimed up under three 
heads. ‘There is first the question whether the alleged 
ceremony took place at all; secondly, whether the persons 
who took part in it were competent to convey the episcopal 
character ; and, thirdly, whether they adopted the necessary 
means for doing so, On all and each of these grounds the 
validity of the consecration has been challenged. 

1. The first objection may be most readily dismissed, for 
since Dr. Lingard’s exposure of its “utter futility,” no re- 
spectable controversialist would dream of maintaining the 
Nag’s Head fable, first put forward in 1604, nearly fifty 
years after the event, in a work published by a Jesuit named 
Holywood, at Antwerp, and afterwards reproduced in five 
or six different versions. Suffice it to say here that there is 
overwhelming evidence to the issue of the congé d’élire for 
Parker’s election, the royal assent to it, and mandate 
directed to seven bishops, ordering them, or any four of 
them, to confirm and consecrate him, to his confirmation by 
four of them on December 9, 1559, and his being publicly 
recognised as archbishop by the queen, and acting as such, 
on and after December 18, but not before. Dr. Lingard 
considers these facts alone conclusive as to his conse- 
cration on December 17, even were there no direct and 
positive testimony for it. But there is such testimony in 
abundance, quite independent of the authenticity of the 
Lambeth register, which, however, “ there exists not the sem- 
blance of a reason,” adds Lingard, for calling in question : 
and it is confirmed by the express assertion, frequently 
repeated both in public and private, of the Catholic Earl 
of Nottingham, who was himself present at the ceremony. 
The evidence for the fact will be found collected in the 
eighteenth chapter of Dr. Lee’s learned and lucid work on 
the Validity of the Holy Orders of the Church of England, to 
which Dr. Hook is very largely indebted, though he has 
only once referred to it. We wish, by the way, that in 
citing Lingard’s letter he had given it entire as it is given 
by Dr. Lee, instead of omitting, without any notice, para- 
graphs that offend him. It is on the second and third 
objections, and especially on the third, that the controversy 
really hinges. We cannot of course do more than very 
briefly summarise the salient points. : 

2. It is argued then, admitting the fact of the conse- 
cration, that Barlow, who performed it, had never been 
consecrated himself, and therefore had no power to con- 
secrate others. To this there is a twofold reply. In the 
first place, allowing for argument’s sake that Barlow was no 
bishop, the validity of Parker’s consecration would not be 
prejudiced thereby. For the three who took part with him 
in the rite had unquestionably been consecrated—one of 
them, Hodgkins, according to the Sarum Pontifical—and 
it is equally certain that consecration conferred by a single 
bishop is va/id, though, for greater security, the co-operation 
of three is required by canon law for its regu/arity. And if 
it is objected that the Anglican Ordinal does not, like the 
present Roman, direct the assisting prelates to pronounce 
the sacramental formula, so neither did the Sarum or York 
Pontificals, in use before the Reformation ; but it is more- 
over expressly recorded that in Parker’s case all four of them 
did pronounce the words. There is no real need however for 
dwelling on these points, for of the fact of Barlow’s conse- 
cration there cannot be the shadow of a reasonable doubt. 
The indirect evidence for it is overwhelming, and the only 
shred of evidence to set against it is the omission of any 
entry in the Lambeth register, to which it is enough to reply 





that the record of nine other consecrations performed. by 
Cranmer, including that of Gardyner, as also of some per- 
formed by Archbishop Warham and Cardinal Pole, are 
equally wanting. Cranmer especially was notorious for 
his carelessness in keeping the registers. Lingard, after 
recounting the positive grounds for assuming that Barlow 
was consecrated, thus describes the argument urged by those 
who deny it :—‘‘ Why are we to believe these impossible, these 
incredible suppositions ? Is there any positive proof that he 
was no bishop? JVone in the world, All that can be said 
is that we cannot find any positive register of his conse- 
cration. So neither can we of many others, particularly of 
Bishop Gardyner. Did any one call in question the con- 
secration of these bishops on that account? Why should we 
doubt the consecration of Barlow, and not that of Gardyner ? 
I fear the only reason is this—Gardyner did not consecrate 
Parker, and Barlow did.” ‘To raise the question of jurisdic- 
tion is simply irrelevant. That, on the received Roman view, 
lately endorsed by the Vatican Council, none of Parker’s 
consecrators had or could have any- jurisdiction, precisely 
because they were out of communion with Rome, is too 
obvious to require a moment’s discussion. But it is also 
certain that, on the strictest Roman Catholic principles, the 
defect of jurisdiction would prejudice the regularity only, not 
the validity, of their acts. 

3. The third objection is the most comprehensive and 
important, involving as it does various controverted ques- 
tions both of doctrine and of fact, though it is not, as far 
as we can see, even once referred to by Dr. Hook. To 
argue it out would demand a treatise. We must be content 
to state results. The adequacy of the Edwardian Ordinal, 
maimed and meagre as it confessedly is, has often been 
admitted by Catholic divines, and certainly follows from 
the principles laid down by such high liturgical authorities 
as Martene and Morinus. It is implied in the brief 
addressed by Julius III. to Cardinal Pole, and acted on by 
him, and must have been expressly recognised by Pius IV. 
if the statement be accepted, for which Dr. Hook adduces 
strong evidence, that he offered to sanction the Elizabethan 
Prayer-book and Ordinal, as “comprehending all that is 
necessary to salvation.” If, however, the question is mooted, 
it can only be met by an appeal to “ comparative liturgiology,” 
and this test has been exhaustively applied in seven succes- 
sive chapters of Dr. Lee’s work on the subject, dealing with 
a series of Eastern and Western forms universally allowed 
to be sufficient. The comparison makes it clear beyond 
possibility of cavil that the sufficiency of the Edwardian 
Ordinal, which differs in some points for the worse from 
that of 1662, can only be contested on grounds which 
would prove a great deal too much. The omission of the 
traditio instrumentorum, which has been chiefly relied on, is 
an objection which refutes itself; for the formula was only 
introduced into the Latin Church in the twelfth, or at earliest 
tenth, century, and has never been adopted in the East, as 
is expressly admitted by Perrone. There remains, how- 
ever, the question of infention, and much ingenuity has 
been expended on the attempt to show that Barlow. and 
Scory, two of Parker’s consecrators, were heterodox on 
sacramental doctrine, and cannot therefore have intended 
to confer the episcopal character. If it were so, there would 
still be two of the four consecrators whose orthodoxy is 
not impugned, but the whole enquiry is really beside the 
mark. The intention required by the Council of Trent for 
valid administration of sacraments is simply “ intentionem 
saltem faciendi quod facit Ecclesia” (Sess. vii. can. 11). A 
sacrament ministered, ¢g. by a priest who was drunk or 
asleep, or acting in.joke, would be invalid. But it certainly 
does not mean that his theological apprehension of its 
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nature must necessarily be correct, so long as he really 
intends to do what the Church does, or what Christ ordained. 
Bellarmine distinctly lays down this principle: “Non est 
opus intendere quod facit Ecclesia Romana, sed quod facit 
Ecclesia vera, guaccungue illa sit; vel guod Christus insti- 
tuerit” (De Sacram. lib. i. c. 37). And in the performance 
of a public act the intention of those concerned to do what 
they are ostensibly engaged in doing must be assumed in 
the absence of any outward sign to the contrary, or doubt 
would be thrown on the validity of every sacrament ever 
administered. There can be no doubt whatever as to the 
act Parker’s consecrators were commissioned to perform, 
and were on all sides understood to be performing. It was 
to consecrate a bishop, neither more nor less, and Dr. Hook 
argues fairly enough from the preface to the English Ordinal 
that the word bishop is unquestionably there “ employed in 
the sense which has always been attached to it in the 
Catholic Church.” Nor can there be a shadow of doubt 
that it was so employed and understood by Elizabeth and 
her advisers in Church and State. There is then no ground 
for doubting that the consecrators of Parker, publicly using 
that ordinal, intended to make him a bishop ; nor would the 
validity of their act be affected if it could be shown that one 
or more of them held heterodox opinions about the grace of 
the sacrament. 

Here the discussion, as far as Parker's case is concerned, 
might close. But it seems hardly respectful to so high an 
authority to pass over in silence Dr. Newman’s recent con- 
tributions to the general subject in two letters to the Month 
for September and October, 1868, and a Note in his recently 
published Essays Critical and Historical (vol. ii. pp. 74 sgq.). 
Dr. Newman, however, professedly deals with considerations 
“independent of any question arising out of Parker’s con- 
secration,” and, indeed, of historical, or, as he calls them, 
“antiquarian arguments,” altogether; and it is of these 
alone that historians, as such, can be expected to take 
account. The arguments urged in the letters to the Month 
are of an @ fosteriori kind, such as the carelessness of the 
Anglican clergy in’ administering baptism, their irreverence 
about the Eucharist, and the like, which will appeal with 
very various force to different minds according to their 
theological or other bias, and their estimate ‘of the facts 


alleged. The inference suggested would rather point to’ 


some possible break in the chain of succession after Parker’s 
time. In‘the Note to the Zssays, published last year, the 
argument is ultimately resolved into the further, and distinct, 
question of the exclusive claims of the Roman Catholic 
Church. ‘Catholics believe their orders are valid, decause 
they are members of the true Church,” and are not, therefore, 
called upon to adduce detailed evidence of the fact; 
whereas the onus probandi lies upon Anglicans, and, if we 
rightly understand the illustrious author, it is a burden they 
are, from the nature of the case, incapable of sustaining, 
because “there is no security for the transmission of the 
apostolical ministry, except as continued in that Church which 
has the promises,” 7.e. the Roman Catholic Church; “ the 
orders depend on the Church, not the Church on the 
orders.” And thus the argument is merged in the wider 
question of the notes and limits of the Visible Church. 
Into that discussion we shall not, of course, enter here, and 
‘with two general remarks on Dr. Newman’s line of argu- 
ment, this review must be brought to a close. In the first 
place, it is obviously not so much a plea in disproof 
of the validity of Angiican orders as a demurrer to the 
need for any discussion of a point which might be at once 
admitted if the Church of England were a true Church, but 
which, as’ matters ‘are, is both immaterial and incapable of 
proof. It is obvious, in the next place, that the argument, 





as stated in the Zssays, tells equally against the security of 
the ordinations of the Greek and Russian Churches, and 
various heretical bodies in the East, which are, like the 
Anglican, incapable of mathematical proof, but have never 
been called in question, and are admitted by the theory and 
practice of the Church in communion with Rome. 

It will be gathered from what we have said that there is 
much of interest in Dr. Hook’s last volume, though it might 
well have been more skilfully put together. We may add 
that, besides other blemishes already referred to, it is 
disfigured by several strange slips of the pen or printer’s 
errors—it is not always easy to say which—and that an 
alphabetical index, and a much fuller and more careful 
arrangement of marginal analysis and dates, is a crying 
desideratum. H. N. OXENHAM. 


NEW INSCRIPTIONS. 


SOME months ago the casual upturning of a marble slab on 
Monte Cavi gave us the date of the abdication of the decemvir 
Appius Claudius and his fellow-tyrants, and now another slab 
discovered on the Forum Romanum furnishes us with that of the 
first triumph of King Romulus himself, and though few scholars 
of the present day may be inclined to give credit to this state- 
ment, even the most sceptical, we trust, will look with interest, 
and indeed with reverence, to these morning-mists of fable 
ushering in a long series of splendid and real triumphs ; on the 
old duel between King Romulus, of newly founded Rome, and 
King Acron, of Caenina, now brought down to the first new- 
year’s day of the new republic. The brief fragment runs thus : 


ROMVLVS + MARTIS + F * REX * ANN @ 
DE + CAENINENSIBVS - K * MAR#is 
romulus MARTIS + F - 4 ee 

de antemnatibus 


The only two authors who give us extracts of that part of the 
triumphal table which regards Romulus are Solinus and 
Plutarch. Solinus tells us (c. i. 20): Romulus ... de Caent- 
nensibus egit primum triumphum et Acroni regi eorum 
detraxit spolia ...rursum de Antemnatibus triumphavit, de 
Veientibus tertio; Plutarch (Rom. 25) gives the date of the 
third triumph, the ides of October. These dates, though not 
really historical, nevertheless are curious enough. No doubt the 
two dates hitherto known of the triumphing of the son of Mars, 
the first king of Rome, coincide intentionally with two great 
festivals in honour of the god Mars, the kalendae Martiae being 
the feriae Martis of the old Kalendaries, and in fact the birthday 
of the god himself (C. /. Z. i. p. 387), the ides of October the day 
of the slaughtering of the victorious horse in the Campus 
Martius in honour of the same divinity (Marquardt, Handbuch, 
iv. 277). It may be noticed too that the old fable convenue 
does not lack the accurate dates and the showy pragmatic 
appearance with which historical falsification has always decked 
its creations. Rome was founded on the 21st of April of the 
year 1, of course, the year beginning then on the ist of March. 
For four months the new commonwealth was conducted, if not 
on strictly monastic principles, still without any assistance of 
the fair sex ; but on the Consualia, the 21st of August, matrimony 
was introduced by the wholesale operation commonly known as 
the rape of the Sabine women (Plutarch, Rom. 15 ; Varro de L. L. 
c. 20), The autumn and winter, apparently, were given to 
diplomatic operations between the Romans and the various 
tribes that had suffered by the rape; as usual, they waited for 
spring in order to begin the war. But King Acron of Caenina 
was more forward than the rest, and began operations early and 
alone (mpoefavéorn r@ mohépe, says Plutarch) ; so it came about 
that the first new year the republic saw was inaugurated by the 
entrance of the victorious king, carrying on his shoulders the 
trophies of the enemy slain by his own hand on the battle- 
field. When the great battle between the Sabines and the 
Romans was fought, the intervening ladies already were 
mothers. th 

The students of Roman law and classical antiquities may 
hope to get a monument of the same kind as the famous tables 
of Salpensa and Malaca, the only remnant of the privileges 
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granted by republican and afterwards by imperial Rome to their 
Latin cities. Mr. Ramiero de P. Caballero Infante y Quaro, 
a rich proprietor of Seville, has lately acquired three bronze 
tables, of two or three columns of thirty lines each, containing 
administrative regulations of the early imperial epoch. The 
fact is certain, as I have been informed by trustworthy and 
learned eye-witnesses ; but nobody is allowed to copy them, as 
the proprietor reserves to himself the privilege of the first publi- 
cation. Nobody certainly will grudge it to him, if only he will 
make rational and moderate use of his right of proprietorship, 
and give soon what the public may justly claim as part of the 
grand heritage of ancient Rome. TH. MOMMSEN. 


Intelligence. 


Dr. Aloys Sprenger, the well-known Semitic scholar, who for many 
years was resident in India, and is now living in Switzerland, proposes 
to write for the Yourna/l of the Royal Asiatic Society a series of essays 
on the Early Geography, History, and Commerce of Arabia. Two of 
these papers have already been read at recent meetings of the society, 
and will, we understand, appear in the number of the society’s Fournal 
about to be published. In his first essay, Dr. Sprenger contested the 
views of those scholars who consider the Ishmaelites as the ancestors of 
the Northern Arabians, The indigenous traditions of the Arabians, 
which assign such an origin to the Ma‘addites, can, he argues, be 
distinctly traced to the Jews, and are therefore valueless ; and even 
Mohammed had different notions regarding Ishmael after his flight 
from Medina from those he had held whilst residing at Mecca. The 
principal point Dr. Sprenger endeavours to establish is that the 
(shmaelites were extinct in the fifth century of our era, and that, there- 
fore, long previous to the Moslim conquest they had ceased to form a 
distinct race.—Dr. Sprenger’s second paper treats of Aelius Gallus’ 
campaign in Arabia in 18 B.c. He shows it to be probable that the 
work De Expeditione Arabica of Juba II., King of Numidia, and son- 
in-law of the Triumvir Antonius, was written for Augustus previous to 
Gallus’ expedition, as a kind of report on the country about to be 
invaded. Theaccount of Arabia and of the expedition given by Strabo, 
the personal friend of Gallus, was, Dr. Sprenger argues, on the con- 
trary, written so as to represent Arabia as a complete ¢erra incognita, 
and thus to exonerate Gallus from any blame for having failed to 
conquer that country. Dr. Sprenger then examines the geographical 
statements of these writers, especially those of Juba as given by Pliny, 
and endeavours to identify in a most interesting and ingenious manner 
the various names of places and tribes mentioned. Of his identifi- 
cations the most important is that of the A/izaeans of Greek writers 
with the Aiwdites of Arabian and Byzantine historians. Dr. Sprenger’s 
papers will be found to throw much new light on this obscure chapter 
of ancient Arabic history. 


Contents of the Fournats. 


Von Raumer’s Historisches Taschenbuch, 1872, contains a bio- 
graphy of Maria, the wife of the Palatine Frederick III., one of the 
excellent women of the Reformation period, whose great-grandson 
married Elizabeth, daughter of our James I.—There is also an account 
of the Huguenot emigrants in Germany ; we may compare the corrupted 
names with those in England, ¢.g. de Ruffignac corrupted into Rough- 
neck.—Some light is thrown on the destruction of the Anabaptist state 
at Miinster in 1535 from a contemporary (legendary) narrative.—A de- 
scription of the Marquise du Deffand’s life (well known to us from 
Horace Walpole) is given to illustrate the social state of the eighteenth 
century.—Of our own time, we have sketches of Maximilian II. of 
Bavaria, so celebrated in the world of artists, whose political idea was 
to balance and unite Austria and Prussia by a league of the little states 
under the leadership of Bavaria.—On the other side, Giesebrecht gives 
us his recollections of Rudolf Képke, one of the patriots of 1848, who 
just lived to see his scheme of German unity carried out in 1866—the 
intermediate time was spent in literary work on the national history of 
Germany. The interest of the whole number is thus mainly biographical. 

Von Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift, 1872, 3rd part, contains an 
important article on the Icelandic sagas about the early times, especially 
that of Egil—the statements of which we can check from the information 
given by Ohthere, the voyager to King Alfred, about the state of the 
North at that time, and from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle—since Egil is 
made to visit Athelstan and take a decisive part in the great battle 
against the Celtic and Norse invaders of England. The result of the 
enquiry is in both cases unfavourable to the authenticity of the saga. 
—A description is given of the election of Pope Urban VI. in 1378, 
which led to the great schism during which three popes were excom- 
municating each other.—An account of ‘‘the Jesuits in Syria” is 
interesting just at this time.—‘‘The Regency in Greece, 1833-5,” is a 
narrative of the unlucky attempt-of the Bavarians, well intentioned but 





pedantic men, to govern during King Otto’s minority—Among the 
shorter notices is a review of Freeman’s Essays by Pauli; and a reply 
by Biidinger to Dummler’s essay on the historian Bishop Liudprand of 
Cremona, 

Bullettino dell’ Instituto, May, describes the various articles found 
at the Emporium, some of which show an active commerce with Spain ; 
the origin of the curious Monte Testaccio is also discussed, which is 
composed of fragments of pottery from the Emporium—the breakage of 
the imports during centuries : the inscriptions on some of the uppermost 
fragments bring us down to the fourth century a.D.—Jordan describes 
the Septizonium of Severus (the etymology of the word is difficult) as 
consisting of three rows of pilasters only.—Henzen gives the new frag- 
ments of the Fasti found in the Forum, the most interesting of which is 
described by Professor Mommsen in his letter to us (see p. 257). 
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Bacon; F., Letters and Life of. By J. Spedding. Vol. VI. Longmans, 

BorcKH, A. Gesammelte kleine Schriften. 6. Bd. Akad. Abhand- 
lungen. Nebst einem Anhange, epigraphische Abhandlungen aus 
Zeitschriften enthaltend. Leipzig: Teubner. 

BurRTON and DRAKE. Unexplored Syria. 2 vols. ‘Tinsley. | 

CALENDAR OF CLARENDON STATE PAPERS IN THE BODLEIAN. 
Vol. I. Ed. by Rev. O. Ogle. Clarendon Press. 

CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS; Foreign Series of the Reign of Eli- 
zabeth, 1566-8, preserved in the State Paper Department of H. M. 
Record Office. By Allan J. Crosby. Longmans. 

E.uiotTt, The late Sir H. M. The History of India as told by its own 
Historians. ‘The Muhammadan Period. Posthumous papers, edited 
and revised by J. Dowson. Triibner. 








Philology. 


Nonii Marcelli Peripatetici Tubursicensis de Compendiosa doctrina 
ad filium collatis quinque pervetustis codicibus nondum adhibitis cum 
ceterorum librorum editionumque lectionibus et doctorum suisque 
notis edidit Lud. Quicherat. Paris : Hachette. 


THE present generation is probably more familiar with the 
name of Nonius than any since the Renaissance, if not 
indeed than any since the work was first published ; for it 
may safely be asserted that at no other period has the study 
of remains been more absorbing than the present, and the 
widely extended circulation of Ribbeck’s Zragicorum and 
Comicorum Latinorum Fragmenta, Vahlen’s Eunius, Riese’s 
Varronis Saturae, Peter's Historicorum Romanorum Relii- 
guiae, and other collections of a like kind, present no name 
so habitually as his. Nonius is, in fact, our great repository 
of early Latin fragments; of Lucilius alone, five hundred 
passages, according to M. Quicherat, are preserved by him. 
He is besides the only ancient author who has preserved 
considerable excerpts from the lost works, particularly the 
Saturae, of Varro; and no one who has not studied these 
can have any clear conception of the manysidedness of Latin 
literature in the splendid period of Cicero, Catullus, and 
Lucretius. Of all the great Roman writers, Varro seems to 
have been the most deeply learned in the language and anti- 
quities-of his country ; but the fragments of the Menippean 
satires show him besides in the double character of a humourist 
and an innovator in language ; and are interesting enough to 
make us wish that we could have bought only one of them by 
the sacrifice of part of his equally voluminous, but much more 
religiously preserved contemporary. 

The MSS. of Nonius go back to the ninth century. This 
seems to be the date of the valuable Harleian, excerpts from 
which had been published before, particularly in Riese’s 
Varronis Saturae, but which M. Gustave Masson has collated 
throughout for M. Quicherat. Of the great value of this 
codex I can speak from experience, having collated a large 
number of the fragments of Lucilius in it; and there can be 
little doubt that no restoration of the more obscure Nonian 
passages can be considered certain until the first reading of 
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Harl. has been carefully made out. In some places it pre- 
serves traces of a reading prior to the corruption which, in 
common with other MSS., it adopts ; in others its agreement 
with the rest of the early MSS. enables us to decide with 
certainty in favour of readings or spellings hitherto rejected 
as improbable. For instance, at p. 125, tentare, ientaculum 

_is written in Harl. throughout ieentare (ieentare), icienta- 
culum ; this is also found in three others of the MSS. collated 
by M. Quicherat; and it is in all probability right, as 
Ribbeck has seen, though M. Quicherat adheres himself to 
tentare, ientaculum. So again Harl. gives fermities not only 
at p. 153, where Roth and Gerlach also give it from their MSS., 
but at p. 218, pestem permitiemque catax guam et manlius 
nouius (nouis is a later alteration), and in the quotation from 
Attius ; and here also, I think, rightly, against Roth and Ger- 
lach’s MSS. So, again, at p. 131, the passage from Varro’s 
Catus male enim consuetudo diu inprobo rata est inextingui- 
Silis, for so it is written in Harl., explains its own corruption, 
z.¢. inroborata. Were most of the MSS. are in the second 
stage of corruption, improrata, whence the importata of many 
editions. Besides Harl., the chief MSS. newly employed by 
M. Quicherat for his edition are—(1) M, the Montpellier, 
much mutilated, but of independent value; (2) P, No. 7667 
in the library of Paris, partially collated by Reuvens for his 
Collectanea, 1815 ; (3) C, or Colbertinus, 7666 of the same 
library ; all these belong to the tenth century ; (4) O and Q, 
two Paris MSS. of the fifteenth century, on paper. Besides 
these he has availed himself of the collation of the excellent 
Wolfenbiittel codex, which makes Gerlach and Roth’s edition 
so authoritative, as well as of others at Basle, Berne, Geneva, 
and Leyden. With such resources the new edition of 
Nonius cannot fail to be interesting: though the actual 
variations of the new MSS. are perhaps less considerable 
than might have been anticipated. The conjectures of a 
long series of critics are on the whole adequately represented 
in the apparatus ; and owing to the small size of the type 
in which the apparatus is printed, the reader is not dis- 
tressed by anything like a disproportion between the text 
and the notes. Moreover, the references are given, book 
and line, side by side with the extracts; and much time is 
hereby economized. Again, verse is printed as verse, prose 
as prose; and though it is not to be forgotten that in some 
cases what looks like prose may be really verse, ¢ g. in 
passages of Varro’s Saturae, yet it is better to read what is 
uncertain verse as prose than what may be prose as verse. 
In fact, M. Quicherat’s edition of Nonius is to an ordinary 
reader a sufficiently attractive book not to repel, and per- 
haps to attract, him. 

The case is however very different with an advanced 
student of Latin. To such the edition of Roth and Gerlach 
will, if I mistake not, still be ¢#e edition. For it presents 
with unexampled clearness and unrivalled fidelity the exact 
text of Nonius, with its corruptions, misspellings, and even 
mistakes as they are in the MSS.; an advantage almost 
incalculable in an author where so much is necessarily 
uncertain, and where so large a part of the gain of perusal 
consists in the careful study of recurring palaeographical or 
orthographical confusions. It has been elsewhere observed 
by me that in no author. is the interchange of v, ’ more 
frequent than in Nonius ; it may be added that in no author, 
it would seem, have the MSS. preserved on the whole, if we 
take the Harleian and one or two others as our guides, a 
more careful orthography. This remark is much more 
important than at first sight it may seem: for we are dependent 
on Nonius for the greater part of the fragments of all the 
lost writers of the early period of Latin literature. If then, 
at p. 113, where a passage of Sisenna is quoted, the words 
Sera bite occur twice, is it certain that Sisenna wrote /era 





uite? We do not reason so in other cases ; where ermities 
is repeated, we accept the repetition as significant and real. 
We accept rinoceros as the probable spelling of Lucilius, on 
the showing of Nonius ; he may also have written cocsendicas, 
cocsendicibus. At any rate, once give up the principle of fol- 
lowing the best MSS., and uncertainty is the inevitable result. 
The few pages of early inscriptions in the first volume of 
Mommsen’s Corpus, and the. very limited number of words 
which they contain, are, to say the least, a very inadequate 
standard for the spelling of the whole ante-imperial period. 

From this point of view, then, it is impossible to overrate 
the merits of Roth and Gerlach’s Vonius, a book, in its way, 
of unique correctness and fidelity. For the same reason it is 
impossible to speak with entire satisfaction of M. Quicherat’s 
performance. Take as an instance p. 229: Tarditas generis 
feminini. Masculino Varro Vimarco: ne me pedatus uersuum 
tardor (neprenet tarte cum pritymon certum; so R. and G. 
M. Quicherat changes Vimarco to Bimarco, pedatus to pe- 
datu primo, neprenet t. c. p. certum to Refraenet, arte guum 
premo pr0pav sertum. It would surely have been better to 
have indicated that a disyllable is lost in the first line than 
to introduce a word which, like primo, spoils the evenness of 
the metre: in the second line, refraenet arte rhythmon, all 
are probably right ; cum premo is doubtful ; it might as easily, 
or more so, be cum parit ( perit, then fit) ; arte is thus abla- 
tive and rhythmon accusative : certum is not to be altered. 
Take again the interesting fragment from Lucilius, p. 428, 
where the poet distinguishes Aoesis from poema. M. Quicherat 
has not only altered this unnecessarily, e.g. guidve hoc in- 
tersiet illud to g. h. intersit et illud, but actually introduced 
a metrical enormity. The MSS. give primum hoc quod 
dicimus esse poema pars est parua poema ( poesis, some MSS.) 
idem epistula item queuis non magna poema est illa poesis 
opus totum totague illa summa est una @éors ut annales Enni 
atquestoc unum est hoc maius multo est quam quod dixi ante 
poema. This is given by M. Quicherat thus: 

Primum hoc quod dicimus esse poema 
Pars est parua poesis ut est et epistola quaeuis. 
Illa poesis opus totum ; tota Ilias una 


Est 6éo1s, aut Annales Enni ; atque hoc [opus] unum 
Est maius multo quam quod dixi ante poema. 


This, to say the least of it, is no improvement on the con 
jectures of previous editors. It is more natural to suppose, 
with L. Miiller, a lacuna before epistula : 

Pars est parua poema..... 

Epistula item quaeuis non magna poema est. 

Illa poesis opus totum ; tota Ilia summa est 

Una poesis ut Annales Enni ; atque si (h)oc unum est, 

Hoc maius multo est quam quod dixi ante poema. 
Poesis for Oéo1s is an old conjecture of Mercer’s; the rest 
is little more than drawing out the words of Nonius ; there is 
nothing to show that Lucilius did not shorten Aoc as Seneca 
did after him ; the meaning is clear. “Again any particular 
letter of no great length is a poem; but that other word foesis 
means a complete work: thus the complete whole of the 
Iliad is a single foesis, like the Annals of Ennius; and if 
this is one, it is a ome that is much greater than the short 
poem I spoke of before.” In the last words he seems to 
answer a possible objection: “if poema is a single piece of 
poetry, Zoesis would seem to be an aggregate: how then can 
it be one? Answer: it is one as a whole, and differs in its 
oneness by being much larger than a single foema.” 

Again, if M. Quicherat prints his own clever conjecture 
ovvdépO.or in the corrupt article gra/atores, p. 115, might he 
not have admitted Lachmann’s admirable emendation of the 
passagé from Varro’s Eumenides, p.119? Part of it, at least, 
seems certain, and is in the great critic’s best style. Nor 


can it be denied that such arbitrariness in spelling as is too 
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perceptible throughout this edition of Nonius is unsatisfactory, 
and unworthy of M. Quicherat’s reputation. If the MSS. 
ive adtendere harundo conubiis gargaridians caelum coicere 
deicere Medientius dimittere ilico holerorum, on what prin- 
ciple do we find printed attendere arundo connubiis gar- 
garizans coelum coniicere deticere Mezentius demittere illico 
olerorum? If dissicit delica are allowed to remain, as they 
rightly are, why change such interesting remains of ancient 
Latin as the use of an abl. gu, after a plural noun in the 
article gra/latores ; especially when, as has been pointed out 
by M. Meunier (Mémoires de la Socitté de Linguistigque, i. 
p. 24), the same writer Varro seems to have written, Z. Z. 
ix. 67, unguenta quoi nunc genera aliguot? ‘These cases 
might be multiplied ; they detract from the value of a work 
otherwise full of interest, and perhaps indispensable to every 
future student of Nonius. R. ELLIs. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF INSCRIPTIONS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF 7HE ACADEMY. 

S1tr,—The organization in Jerusalem for the forgery of inscriptions, 
to which I have already, by your kind permission, referred (Academy, 
vol. iii. pp. 179, 180), would seem to be assuming larger dimensions. A 
stone, with twelve lines, which has lately been produced, is either in 
new characters (though some are Nabataean) or, more probably, is a 
forgery. But my special object in writing to you is to state that M. 
Shapira, the merchant, is not, as I conjectured, the deceiver, but the 
deceived. The doubts which I expressed as to his character arose 
partly from private enquiries and partly from the impressions received 
by myself and others in visits to Jerusalem. I have now the pleasure 
of informing you that these doubts are unjust to M. Shapira. According 
to the testimony of reputable persons in Jerusalem, such as the Bishop, 
who is staying at Basel, he was even honourable enough to refuse to 
sell a stone of (to him) doubtful genuineness except on the under- 
standing that he should be free from blame should the inscription turn 
out to be spurious. It is to be hoped, however, that people in Jeru- 
salem will bestir themselves to find out the real forgers. I regret not 
to have been better informed in the matter. Shapira, as a corre- 
spondent tells me, had already been three years a Christian when he 
came to Jerusalem. A. Socin. 

Basel, May 27, 1872. 





Intelligence. 


The 38th annual meeting of the Congrés scientifique de France, 
started and organized by the well-known archaeologist, M. de Caumont, 
is held at Saint-Brieuc, in Brittany, on the Ist of July and follow- 


ing days. The work of the Congrés is divided into five sections: 
—(1) Natural, physical, and mathematical sciences ; (2) agriculture 
and useful arts ; (3) anthropological and medical sciences ; (4) history 
and archaeology ; (5) philosophy, social economy, literature, and fine 
arts. Amongst the lectures which will take place, we may notice the 
two most interesting of the 4th and 5th sections : M. Morvat will give 
the complete collection of the Latin inscriptions discovered up to this 
time in Brittany (about forty-two in number, we believe), and will ex- 

lain them—-M. Morvat has already published, two years ago, very 
interesting Litudes philologiques sur les Inscriptions gallo-romaines de 
Rennes (Paris : Franck)—and M. Luzel will deliver a lecture on the 
authenticity of Breton popular ballads, and of M. de la Villemarque’s 
Barzaz-Breiz. 

At a meeting of the Society of Biblical Archaeology on June 4, Dr. 
Eisenlohr, of Heidelberg, communicated a paper on the religious and 
political revolution described in the Harris papyrus. He considered 
the latter to express the Egyptian view of the events which were the 
immediate cause of the Exodus. We are happy to add that this fine 
hieratic papyrus is probably on the point of being added, if it is not 
already added, to the national collection, 
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—QOn the Concords in Greek Syntax; by J. La Roche. [A valuable 
contribution to Greek mar. The treatment of concords in Greek 
has usually been based upon the rules framed by Latin marians. 
The writer confines himself to the language of Homer and the early 
poets, e.g. Alcaeus: nor does he attempt to explain the uliarities 
which present themselves. But nowhere can be found a fuller or better 
arranged digest of usages.]—H. B. Heller reviews a number of recent 
works on the Oedipus Rex. No. 11.—Mahly : On Phaedrus. [Sug- 
gests various entendations.]}—A. Conze, the well-known professor of 
archaeol at Vienna, gives a valuable notice of eighty-seven recent 
works on his subject. Perhaps his remarks upon Michaelis’ Parthenon, 
and on Brunn’s revolutionary Problems in the History of Vase-painting, 
are the most interesting —W. Foerster reviews various recent editions 
of the Oedipus Rex. 

Philologischer Anzeiger, vol. iv. No. 1.—Of the reviews of new 
works in this journal we may notice the following :—P. 42: C. W. on 
the third edition of Schémann’s Greek Antiquities. [Suggests a few 
slight points which have escaped the aged author, who in most cases is 
thoroughly abreast of the latest investigations.]—P. 46: Review of C. 
Trieber’s Enquiries into the History of the Spartan Constitution.—P. 50: 
Review by R. E. of Michaelis’ Parthenon, [Warm and discriminating 
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—P. 120: Review by A. H. of Blass’ edition of Antiphon and 
of Dinarchus, in the Teubner series of texts. [Laudatory.]—P. 140: 
A. Forbiger’s Hellas and Rome (a popular representation of public and 
domestic life of the Greeks and Romans) ; pt. 1, Rome in the Time of 
the Antonines. Reviewed by O. [Compared quite unfavourably with 
Becker’s well-known Charicles and Gallus.|\——No. 4.—P. 189: W. 
reviews Merkel’s edition of the Laurentian MS. of Aeschylus ; printed 
at the Clarendon Press. [Fully appreciates the value of this fine work.} 
—A. Philippi, Contributions to a History of Athenian Citizenship ; 
reviewed by H. Frohberger. [Justly recommends this interesting essay 
to all students of Greek and Roman history as original and correct 
in its main views, fairly exhaustive in its reference to authorities, 
although occasionally too polemical in tone.] 

The Pandit, vol. vi. No. 72.—The Sabdakhayda of the Chintamani, 
with a comment (continued).—Brahmamimémsdbhéshva. [Adhyaya I. 
pada 1, sfitras 1-18.]— RAjasekhara’s drama Viddhasdlabhanjiké (con- 
cluded).—Sanskrit text and English translation of the Vidvanmano- 
ranjini, a commentary on Sadananda’s Vedéntasdra, by Ramatirtha 
(continued ; by A. E. G. and G. D.).—Supplement: Catalogue of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts (continued ; vols. 72-75 of the Dharmaséstras.) 
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ERRATUM IN No. 50. 


P. 228 (a), line 41, for *‘ sunny” read ‘‘ snowy.” 





